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Do We Need More Beekeepers? 


By C. L. Corkins, Apiarist, University of Wyoming 


HIS question is a pertinent one 
at this time for two reasons: 
First, it has been widely suggested 
that our marketing situation would 
be materially improved if we had 
more beekeepers and more honey. 
Those who advance this view seem 
to hold the opinion that there is not 
now sufficiently large blocks of honey 
available to interest large distributors 
in our product. Therefore we are 
not getting the national advertising 
and national distribution that would 
put our product over in the trade. 
Second, it is my opinion that we 
are about to emerge into a period 
when beekeepers generally will be 
giving serious consideration to ex- 
pansion of their business. We have 
been passing through a terrible siege 
of depression. Prices have been low. 
Yields have not compensated the loss. 
Disease has taken a terrific toll in 
our apiaries. Our “esprit de crops” 
has been very low. This condition 
is reflected in every organization ap- 
pertaining to the honey industry. 
Educational and business institutions 
alike have suffered. It has been a 
period of retrenchment. We have 
tightened up on our _ production 
methods. We have cut out needless 
help and needless practices. We have 
given serious consideration to the 
problem of lowering cost of produc- 
tion. I have observed commercial 
beekeeper after commercial bee- 
keeper laying off the usual help of 
the boom days of the World War. 
Each man is spreading his time and 
labor to cover the manipulation of 
more and more colonies of bees. 
Perhaps production per colony has 
suffered slightly, but cost of pro- 
duction per pound of honey has gone 
down. If this were not so, com- 
mercial beekeeping could not have 
weathered the storm of low prices 
which have prevailed for the past 
three years. And, after all, it is the 
cost of production, and not the yield 
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per colony, that makes the difference 
between success and failure in bee- 
keeping, or any other business. 


During this zero hour in beekeep- 
ing we have another natural reaction 
from such a depression. We have 
seen the producers turn more and 
more attention to another phase of 
the economics of beekeeping, namely, 
marketing. Emergency forces’ us 
from a condition of content. We look 
for new avenues of escape from eco- 
nomic failure. The smaller bee- 
keepers of the East have developed 
roadside markets to perfection. The 
commercial beekeepers of the West 
formed the Mountain States Honey 
Producers’ Association, which, liter- 
ally, started marketing cooperatively 
honey from eight states overnight. 
Even with low priced honey at their 
command, large honey distributing 
agencies of the East united their in- 
terests into one common body for 
mutual protection and benefit. Thus 
we have, born out of the period of 
depression, Preserves and Honey, 
Inc. 


These facts are presented to call 
attention to inevitable results of a 
crisis—new lessons learned and ad- 
vancement attained out of adversity. 
It is a common story recapitulated 
time on end in all walks of life. But, 
oh, how hard it is to learn and profit 
by the moral of the lesson! We have 
now learned how to retrench. We 
have lowered cost of production. We 
have bettered our marketing status. 
We have curtailed expansion in the 
industry. We have now passed up 
to the zero hour before the dawn. 
We stand ready now to emerge into 
a new era of beekeeping and greater 
prosperity if! ... We will profit by 
our experience in depression if we 
adhere to the economic principles of 
cost of production, the balance be- 
tween supply and demand and the 
methods of efficient distribution and 


advertising which we have been com- 
pelled to learn since 1923. 

The past decade has marked mar- 
velous strides in the science of the 
production of honey. If we as bee- 
keepers read the signs of the times 
correctly, the next decade should be 
characterized by similar advancement 
in the economic principles of produc- 
tion and marketing of honey. To 
this problem leaders in beekeeping, 
both locally and nationally, properly 
should address themselves, as is their 
evident intent. This is true because, 
as previously indicated, there is every 
sign that a better era in beekeeping 
is at hand. The individual beekeeper 
who emerges from the old into the 
new era of beekeeping will be faced 
with two outstanding facts: his cost 
of production is lower and the honey 
market is stiffening, with prices 
gradually trending upward. What is 
his natural reaction? Why, most 
certainly to take advantage of the 
times and expand in order to “make 
hay while the sun shines.” From the 
sidelines, others, not commercial pro- 
ducers, will look on and decide to 
climb on the band wagon. Which 
brings us back to the original ques- 
tion: Do we need more beekeepers 
and an increase in production? 

We have talked of the law of sup- 
ply and demand so long that it has 
become commonplace. We sometimes 
find that the old adage, “familiarity 
breeds contempt,” is all too true, 
much to our sorrow. I cannot help 
but feel that those who preach the 
doctrine of expansion in the beekeep- 
ing business have felt that this good 
old doctrine of the science of eco- 
nomics does not necessarily obtain in 
the honey industry. It therefore 
seems mandatory that concrete illus- 
trations be brought forth and pon- 
dered seriously. 

No better illustration of the work- 
ings of the law of supply and demand 
can be held forth than the history of 
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the potato industry in the United 
States. You may feel that a lesson 
drawn from the potato business for 
the benefit of beekeepers is far- 
fetched, but the economic principles, 
or, shall we say, laws, are strikingly 
similar. 

I shall draw my illustration first 
from the potato industry because the 
records are so complete and the story 
so simple. The statistics are the most 
accurate available, having been drawn 
from the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. In 1919 the acreage 
and yield was low, the price way 
above the cost of production. The 
acreage was increased 3,657,000 in 
1920. The yield was only 1.4 bushels 
per acre more, but the price dropped 
to $1.14% per bushel. The produc- 
tion increased 25 per cent and the 
price decreased 28 per cent. A more 
striking contrast is found between 
the years 1921 and 1922. In 1922 
the yield was increased, because of 
favorable prices the previous year, 
25 per cent; the price dropped 47 
per cent. Then, if we contrast the 
two years of the highest and lowest 
prices, we find that during the year 
of lowest price the acreage went up 
42 per cent; the price came down 
72 per cent. 

The yield per acre had compara- 
tively little effect upon the total pro- 
duction and the price as compared to 
acreage fluctuation. From this story 
two lessons stand out as of para- 
mount importance: First, as acreage 
went up, prices went down. As acre- 


age went down, prices went up. Sec- 
ond, as total production went up, the 
prices did not go down in the same 
relative proportion. The tendency al- 
ways is for the percentage of de- 
crease in price to far outstrip the 
percentage of increase in production. 
This latter principle is an economic 
law recognized in all business, but 
have beekeepers given it any serious 
thought? 

Now, to bring this lesson a little 
closer home. Please pardon me for 
referring to an experience still pain- 
fully fresh in the memories of all 
commercial beekeepers. I refer to 
the honey marketing debacle that 
followed the production season of 
1926. The national honey crop was 
slightly above normal. Word got out 
that the “backwoods” were full of 
honey that could not be sold. Prices 
went down, down, until they hit the 
bottom at 5 cents for car lots of the 
choicest western white and water- 
white extracted honey. That was the 


condition which obtained when the 
Mountain States Honey Producers’ 
Association was organized in Feb- 


ruary, 1927. Not a very favorable 
situation for a young and ambitious 
cooperative to face when the bee- 
keepers were “broke.” A survey was 


immediately conducted and it was 
determined that the “backwoods” 
were not so full of honey as our 


moral stampede had led us to believe 
in this year of a fairly good honey 
crop. Prices had gone down way 
beyond a comparable’ upward trend 


O. S. U. Students Give a Display at Ohio State Fair 
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The above exhibit was put on by the beekeeping students at Ohio State 
University under the supervision of W. E. Dunham, Instructor in Apiculture 


at that institution. 


Honey exhibiting is one of the phases emphasized in the 
beekeeping course offered at the university. 


The public showed much inter- 


est in this exhibit as well as in that put on by Virgil N. Argo, who is the 


Extension Specialist in Beekeeping. 
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of production. The fact that every 
pound of the holdover commercia! 
honey crop in the West from the 
1926 production was moved at ever 
increasing prices through the asso. 
ciation and was off the market be 
fore the 1927 crop came on bear: 
silent testimony to this fact. 

It is to be regretted that full and 
complete statistics are not availabl« 
in the production and price condi 
tions of the honey crop, or other gen 
erally similar examples could doubt- 
less be drawn. 

But, you may complain, the potat 
and the honey industry are not anala- 
gous in all phases of the marketing 
problem. Potatoes are a staple crop 
and the amount that can be used year 
in and year out cannot be materially 
changed. Honey is considered in the 
class of luxury food products, and its 
consumption can be increased by in- 
tensive advertising, thus giving op- 
portunity to hold the price up 
through a period of expansion by 
stimulating additional consumption. 
Moreover, one can get into and out 
of the potato business faster than the 
honey business. 

I shall not debate against the pos- 
sibility of the stimulation of greater 
consumption through advertising. It 
is the great open road “out of the 
woods” for the honey industry. It 
is the reason I look with thanksgiving 
upon the organization of the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute, the incorpora- 
tion of Preserves and Honey, and the 
greater activity in the field of co- 
operative marketing. But in the face 
of this high hope the “caution signal” 
should be flashed. 


Let us turn our attention to the 
fruit industry of California. There 
we have a product in a similar class 
with honey. There we have a his- 
tory of organization for advertising 
and orderly marketing to produce 
some great lessons for our guidance. 
There are no cooperative marketing 
agencies in the United States which 
have been more successful in busi- 
ness operation or have exerted a 
more profound influence upon the 
food habits of the nation. But they 
failed to figure out a modern system 
of “four-wheel brakes” applied to the 
problem of increase in production. 
We should look cold-bloodedly at the 
results. 

Here are some _ unbiased facts 
developed by exhaustive research 
carried on by the University of Cali- 
fornia: During the years of 1920 
to 1923, when the farmers of the 
Middle West and West were in the 
greatest of distress, the price of Cali- 
fornia fruits hit its peak and pros- 
perity reigned in the fruit business. 
Between 1920 and 1925 the acreage 
devoted to figs was increased 156 per 
cent. During the past five years the 
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price of figs has decreased 44 per 
cent. The plum acreage was in- 
creased 46 per cent; the price de- 
creased 33 per cent. Peach acreage 
went up 46 per cent; the price went 
down 80 per cent. The acreage de- 
voted to pears was raised 48 per 
cent; prices dropped 20 per cent. 
Table grapes were increased 130 per 
cent; the price fell 64 per cent. 
Raisin grape acreage went up 66 per 
cent, and, despite the plea for our 
daily iron, the price went down 33 
per cent. And we could go on 
through the greater part of the Cali- 
fornia fruit industry and tell the 
same story. Or, better yet, visit, as 
I did, the fruit growing sections of 
California and the story will be told 
in another manner, not by statistics, 
but by the morale of the fruit grow- 
ers themselves. This, despite every 
conceivable manner of national ad- 
vertising and propaganda for which 
millions and billions of dollars have 
been spent. Why? Because they did 
not heed the lessons learned in their 
time of distress. They could not 
stand success brought about by or- 
derly marketing and national adver- 
tising, because they wished to reap 
a still richer harvest of their reward. 
Primarily because they did not heed 
the economic principle of the danger 
of increased acreage and overproduc- 
tion. 


It is my sincere hope that out of 
the experiences which beekeepers 
have passed through since 1921 the 
following lessons will have been well 
learned: 


1. That increase in production, or 
the keeping of more bees, should not 
be attempted except under the ex- 
pert guidance of national and state 
authorities on the economics of the 
industry or by the managers of co- 
operative or semi-cooperative honey 
marketing organizations who have 
full knowledge and good judgment in 
the adjustment of supply to demand. 


2. That every beekeeper will con- 
tinue to pay as much attention to 
cost of production and efficient man- 
agement in the future as he has dur- 
ing the past several years. 

3. That those beekeepers who 
have joined cooperative or semi- 
cooperative marketing organizations 
under pressure of economic self- 
preservation will fully realize the im- 
perative importance of them in the 
economic scheme of today, and not 
pull out when the “sun is shining 
brighter” for the individual who has 
selfishly reaped the rewards of or- 
ganization without paying the “‘fid- 
dler,” 

1. That the beekeeper of tomor- 
row will interest himself as inti- 
mately in education and research on 
the economic principles of the honey 
industry as he did yesterday, and 
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continues to do today, in the pure 
science of honey production. 


5. That the beekeepers who have 
forsaken county, state and national 
educational beekeepers’ organizations 
during the period of distress will 
realize their place in the economic 
system of things, despite expansion 
in cooperative marketing, and return 
again to the support of the associa- 
tions which have been preeminently 
the greatest givers of the harvest 
which we hope to reap in the years 
to come. 


Weights of Bee Vary with Age 


Prof. Dr. J. Langer (Deutsche 
Imker, September, Czecho-Slovakia) 
has weighed bees of various ages. He 
finds that a newly emerged bee 
weighs 0.1059 grammes; bee 8 days 
old, 0.1538 grammes; bee 18 days 
old, 0.0986 grammes; nectar collec- 
tor, 0.0820 grammes; water fetcher, 
0.763 Thus a nurse bee 
is about twice as heavy as an old 
forager. A. Tr 
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Among the best known (Illinois 
beekeepers is James A. Stone, of 
Farmingdale, near Springfield. Stone 
has been a beekeeper since 1867, and 
although he is now 86 years of age, 
he still maintains his interest. He 
has spent his lifetime on the old 
homestead located on the hard road 
west from the state capital. The 
house sets well back from the road 
among fine old shade trees which 
give the place a distinguished appear- 
ance. The sign offering honey for 
sale calls attention to the fact that 
bees are an important line on that 
farm. 

The fourth generation of the Stone 
family is now living in the home that 
has sheltered Stones for many years. 
The father of our friend entered the 








land from the Government in 1831, 
when the region was a wild prairie. 

Living so near to Springfield, 
Stone knew Abraham Lincoln in the 
days when he was a country lawyer, 
and was among the neighbors who 
shook his hand after he had been 
elected to the highest office within 
the gift of American people. Later 
Stone spent some time in the Union 
army, returning to his farm after 
the close of the war. 

For twenty-nine years James A. 
Stone served as Secretary of the IIli- 
nois Beekeepers’ Association, during 
which time he edited eighteen vol- 
umes of the annual reports of the 
organization. In these reports is 
found a permanent record of the de- 
tails of association activities during 
an important period. 
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Leave the Bees Alone in Winter 


“I am watching my bees very closely and I find that 
many of them are dying.” That is a very common report 
from a beginner. ~He js so anxious about the wintering 
of his bees that he disturbs them every day to see how 
they are doing. 

Leave your colonies alone in January. If they have 
enough to live and are fairly well sheltered, you can do 
nothing more when the weather is very cold. Disturbing 
the bees is causing them to stir, even if the disturbance 
is insignificant in your opinion. Each time that the bees 
are disturbed some of them leave the cluster and they 
usually become chilled before they can regain their quiet 
and unite with the cluster again. 

The only time when it is excusable to disturb the bees 
in winter is when a fair, warm day opens and they have 
been confined to the hive a long time. They may be 
benefited by a flight, if the day is warm enough, and may 
change their location to a part of the hive containing 
more honey. Also, if there is snow on the alighting 
board and the bees are wanting to take a flight, it is 
advisable to remove it. 

Some people close up the hives on a warm day, when 
there is snow on the ground, for fear that some of them 
will get lost in the snow. There is no doubt that some 
will be lost, but it is better to lose a few dozen bees than 
to keep them confined when they want to fly. We have 
often noticed that the colonies which fly freest in snow 
time, when a warm day comes, are the ones that winter 
best. It is easy to understand this, for the colonies that 
get a flight empty their bowels and get ready to stand 
another spell of cold weather, while those that do not 
venture out at all are either too weak or in a cold posi- 
tion and have difficulty in keeping warm. The few dozen 
bees that get lost in the snow, from a strong colony, are 
of little importance, if the bulk of the cluster gets re- 
freshed. 

Colonies that are entirely buried in the snow are 
usually so well sheltered by it that they do not suffer, 
and it is better to leave them alone than to disturb them, 
if a warm day happens to come that is not sufficiently 
warm to melt the snow away. Usually there is plenty 
of ventilation coming to them from under the snow. 

In the cellar, the same advice may be given. Do not 
disturb the bees. If they are a little restless, change the 
temperature. Usually if a warm day comes outside, the 
bees in the cellar will be likely to notice it by a change 
in their own atmosphere and may become restless. But 
if they have good, ripe honey, no fruit juices and no 
honeydew, they will pull through even with six months 
of confinement. Leave them alone; see to it only that 
the temperature of the cellar is right. 


How Will Honey Be Sold in the Future? 


On the crop and market page of this issue, M. G. 
Dadant calls attention to the better sale of honey in car- 
load lots this year than in a local way. Naturally, the 
report of this year’s sale cannot in itself prove conclu- 
sively what may happen a year hence, when we may be 
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confronted with different conditions, and perhaps larger 
surpluses in the carlot producing areas. 

The fact is, however, that honey prices have tended 
to rise on carload lots, whereas in a retail way there has 
been no such strengthening, and in some instances, on 
the contrary, a weakening. Perhaps this has been caused 
by the volume of export sales, perhaps by the increased 
activity of the newly formed combine, “Preserves and 
Honey”; likely by both. These two agencies must have 
carlot shipments to be economical. 

And now comes the pooling of several cars of honey 
by Louisiana beekeepers into New Orleans, a blending 
of the same, and carlot shipments in turn. New Zealand 
follows a similar course in her export shipments. 

Will markets in the future become wholesale or job- 
bing markets, to the gradual diminution of our present 
system, where many a producer becomes his own jobber, 
wholesaler, packer, and retail distributor, with only a 
vague idea of all that it is costing him? Just now pro- 
ducers dispose of their crops direct to jobber, direct to 
consumer, and every stage bétween. 

We can only welcome the change if it is in process of 
the making. We all remember when country butter was 
the only butter available, at varying prices and with vary- 
ing quality. Now this has gone largely into the hands of 
specialists. We sell our cream at wholesale and go about 
our other business, leaving it to someone else to prepare 
it for market, in the form of a high grade creamery but- 
ter. Such as is not of sufficient quality for the table is 
disposed of to advantage in another way and does not 
come into competition with the better product. 

Let not the reader presume that next year all honey 
will be lumped, sold in carloads, and the whole job dis- 
posed of. Not for many years could such an Utopia for 
honey be brought about. 

But, we ask, is there not a possibility that this may 
ultimately occur, and may we not with profit think along 
these lines? 


Honey to the South Pole 


Anyone who doubts the activity of the President of 
the American Honey Institute and the value of that 
organization will be interested in Mr. Barnard’s report of 
how our product came to be included in the stores of 
Commander Byrd’s expedition. 

A good friend and subscriber advised the American 
Bee Journal that beekeepers were missing an opportunity, 
and that the men of Byrd’s expedition were also, if honey 
were not included in the concentrated sweets taken along 


on that expedition. The American Bee Journal imme- 
diately got in touch with Dr. Barnard. 

Byrd had already sailed from the United States. This 
did not deter Barnard. He believes in cooperation of 
beekeepers. His next move was to cable the New 
Zealand association of the lost opportunity. The Byrd 


authorities were interviewed there, they saw the desir- 
ability of using honey and it was included. 

Back came a cable to America giving the information. 
Barnard was too much of a publicist to let it rest there. 
The news went to the news agencies “pronto.” And that 
is the story of how many of us picked up our Chicago, 
New York, or San Francisco paper and read the dispatch 
giving the news to the world. 

Such cooperation and such activity cannot but have 
its sequel. Such mentions of honey and its use under 
such conditions cannot but give a place to a sweet that 
we think is unsurpassed. 

What we need now is more such ideas and cooperation. 
We are all ready and always have been to do do our bit 
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or furthering publicity for honey. The big drawback 
has been that we, individually, have not, or could not, 
act on our impulses, and the publicity was left undone. 
ssociation meetings, field meets, prominent sales of 
yney, or visits of beekeepers have gone unnoticed when 
‘wS agencies and press associations would have been 
ad to disseminate the information. 

Not that we can expect the American Honey Institute 
yw to take up all our publicity and information activi- 
es, but we can cooperate closely with Dr. Barnard, and 
it the same time not allow ourselves to “miss a trick”’ 
when it comes to our own publicity in a smaller way. 


TO ~~ > 


Oo te 


Disease Eradication Work in California 


We have before us, a summary of apiary inspection 
work of the State Entomologist of California, Mr. Frank 
C. Todd, covering the period of January 1 to November 
1, 1928, as well as the monthly bulletin of the California 
Department of Agriculture, volume 17, number 9, in 
which are contained a number of county reports con- 
cerning the bee inspection work since the new law was 
instituted on January 1, 1928. 

Mr. Todd reports that their apiary registration has 
exceeded all expectations; in fact the number of colonies 
reported is almost double what had been previously 
anticipated. 

During this period there have been 9,540 apiaries reg- 
istered, with total number of colonies of 326,967. 

Of this number, 61 per cent of the colonies and 70 
per cent of the apiaries have been inspected during the 
present year, and a total of American foulbrood dis- 
covered of 5 per cent. 

In the same period about 66 2/3 per cent of the colo- 
nies found infected have been burned and 33 1/3 per 
cent treated under very careful supervision of state and 
county inspectors and horticultural commissioners. 

An interesting part of the report is the large number 
of migrations reported. These represent those coming 
into California, those going out of California, inter- 
county migration and migration within the same county. 
The total of all figures represents 1650 apiaries moved, 
with a total of 110,143 colonies, or over seventy colonies 
per apiary. 

We have reports during the year of the very meager 
crop of honey produced by California beekeepers, and 
yet the same beekeepers reporting on 326,000 colonies 
of bees have a total production for the season of about 
eight million pounds of honey. Not a small production, 
and in fact a large one for most of the states of the 
Union. 

However, it is still a small crop for California, and a 
small percentage of what would be produced in a normal 
year. 

Mr. Todd calls attention to one point which is of very 
great importance, and that is the fact that fruit growing 
sections of California need bees badly. Under the old 
system it was a question of whether they should be im- 
ported into the orchards or not, owing to the possibilities 
of recurring infection. 

Under the new law practically all yovements are under 
the supervision of, or at least with the knowledge of, the 
county and state inspectors, which assures practically 
clean apiaries being moved from one point to another. 

Our own opinion of the inspection work is that the 
Californians have accomplished wonderful things during 
the ten months the new law has been in effect. We 
should not, of course, minimize the work which was done 
previously and the advantage of the already existing 
inspection force, which was immediately ready to co- 
operate ‘with the new system. Naturally some mistakes 
have also been made. 

Mr. Todd, in his report, is gratified and pleased at the 
cooperation of existing associations and inspectors, as 
well as with the large majority of the beekeepers. 

In the past we have had much criticism of importing 
States, from the fact that disease-infected honey was 
being imported from the large honey producing areas. 
Rapidly this condition is being removed, owing to the 
fact that, just now, the large producing and shipping 
States are becoming most active in disease eradication 
work. Undoubtedly this will mean a minimizing of the 
spread of disease. 
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It will be interesting to follow California’s work 
through another year to see how the follow-up campaigns 
materialize and how rapidly the percentage of infection 
can be decreased. 


Honey Gathering Wasps 


A paper on the “Honey Gathering Habits of Polistes 
Wasps,” by Dr. Phil Rau, published in the June number 
of Biological Bulletin, has just come to our attention. 

Doctor Rau has found that wasps store small quan- 
tities of honey in their paper cells to a much larger extent 
than has been supposed. By examination of a large num- 
ber of nests of Polistes wasps, he found small drops of 
honey in a considerable proportion of them at different 
seasons. 

Of special interest is a quotation from Wheeler in 
which he concludes that the habit of honey storing among 
wasps is a vestigal instinct and that the habit was for- 
merly much more common than now. The following 
quotation from Wheeler states his apparent position: 

“‘Not only has the honey-storing instinct of our north- 
ern Polistes been reduced to a feeble and useless vestige 
by the adaptation of this insect to life in the temperate 
zone, but the nest-building instincts, when compared with 


those of the allied tropical wasps, show unmistakable 
signs of similar degeneration.”’ 
Apparently Rau does not altogether agree with 


Wheeler in his conclusions, for he says: 

“The evidence seems to show that this instinct is not 
vestigal, but functional, and is probably necessary for 
the survival of the young.” 

It is perhaps unbecoming for the writer of this review 
to disagree with such a recognized authority as Doctor 
Wheeler, but it seems to me that if we are to accept the 
opinion of the evolutionists that the vespoids arose from 
the parasitic hymenoptera and that bees in turn have 
developed from primitive vespoids, the honey gathering 
habit must be later than that of meat eating. 

The honeybee is generally recognized as highest in the 
scale. It is the only one of the group which has learned 
to store honey in sufficient quantity to carry the entire 
colony through the winter. 

To a mere novice like the writer, it appears that Po- 
listes must be a more primitive wasp than Nectarina, 
which has learned to store a quantity of honey in its 
paper cells. Nectarina, in turn, is more primitive than 
the honeybee, which has abandoned insect food entirely, 
and depends upon pollen and nectar which can be stored 
up against the period of dearth. 

Since it is all guesswork at best, perhaps one guess is 
as good as another. Why not then conclude that when 
Polistes brings a drop of nectar to her nest to serve as 
food on a rainy day, it is the first step looking toward the 
time when a large family shall store sufficient honey to 
enable them to warm the nest by muscular activity and 
find food ready to carry them through the long winter 
months? 

I can hardly reconcile the ideas that Polistes has de- 


generated from a honey-storing insect, and that the 
honeybee has developed from an insect-eating one. 
y. ©. PF. 


“The Story of Sugar from Flowers” 


This is the title of an article appearing in the October 
issue of the Home Economist by Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
President of the American Honey Institute. The Home 
Economist is published in New York City, in the interest 
of home economics workers in foods, health, hygiene, 
nutrition and allied subjects, so it goes to an important 
class of people, particularly those who are in a position 
to make use of such material as that prepared by Dr. 
Barnard. 

It is an excellent story, giving the history of honey, its 
food value, its natural properties, and simple ways of 
use which would appeal to the type of subscriber to this 
important paper. 

The importance of propaganda of this sort cannot be 
overestimated. It is bound to bring about a change, and 
no one is in a better position than Dr. Barnard to know 
just where to place such articles. 
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MONG the beekeepers of the Pa- 

cific Northwest there is perhaps 
none more worthy of admiration than 
Julian Joubert, of Enumclaw, Wash- 
ington. With both of his legs para- 
lyzed below the hips since birth, 
Joubert has spent his life on crutches, 
and yet, regardless of this terrible 
handicap, is now, at the age of 31, 
one of the most optimistic and enthu- 
siastic of the honey producing fra- 
ternity. 


Since, at the age of 15, Joubert 

















Resembling a ship’s lifeboat davit, Jou- 
bert’s hoist, mounted on the platform of his 
car, makes possible his work with bees. 
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Julian Joubert, bee- 
keeper and machinist. 
Although unable to walk 
without the aid of 
crutches, he does all of 
the work connected with 
producing and market- 
ing his honey crop with 
the help of his Ford car 
and devices which his 
ingenuity and_handi- 
work have enabled him 
to construct. 











Joubert’s cabin and one corner of his 
apiary. The hives are arranged to permit 
the car to be driven behind them. 
captured his first swarm of bees, he 
has been intensely absorbed in the 
study of the romantic life cycle and 
interesting activities of the little 
honey gatherers, but it was not until 
he was about 25 that he determined 
to make beekeeping his life work. Of 
a naturally mechanical turn of mind, 
Joubert first entered the machinists 
trade, but found that indoor work 
undermined his health. Now bee- 
keeping not only keeps him out-of- 
doors, but it fits perfectly his idea of 
an ideal occupation. 

Joubert’s bent toward mechanics, 
coupled with the necessity for making 
his brains do the work normally re- 
quired of legs, has resulted in the 





Grit, Determination 


and Brains! 


This Washington Beekeeper 
Has Them All 


By Natt Noyes Dodge 


making of numerous mechanical con 
trivances which enable him to carr 
on the routine work of bee yard and 
honey house with remarkable ease 
and rapidity. 
Ford model T roadster readily con- 
vertible into a platform truck, and 
by means of this car he lifts the 
upper stories from the hives so that 
he may examine 
moves his apiary to more productive 
pastures, takes himself from place to 
place, even short distances as from 
the bee yard to the honey house and 
return, operates his extractor, hauls 


He is the owner of a 


the brood nest, 


equipment to the bee yard and full 
supers to the honey house, carries 
part of his crop in five-gallon cans to 
the city, and drives about from store 
to store so that he may call upon 
grocers and dispose of the part of 
his crop packed in retail containers. 
Joubert and his Ford are as insepa- 
rable as a man and his devoted dog— 
more so, in fact, as few dogs will 
remain long in a bee yard. 

At the rear of the platform on 
the back of his car Joubert has rigged 
up a device similar to a ship’s life- 
boat davit. It consists of a piece of 
heavy pipe curved at the top and set 























Joubert’s 
Note the supers lifted aside by the derrick 


working position. 
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into a piece of slightly larger pipe 
built into the platform and securely 
braced. At the upper and outer end 
of this arm is fastened a block-and- 
tackle equipment with an ingenious 
arrangement which hooks into the 
hand-holds at the ends of a hive 
body. At work in the bee yard, 
Joubert drives the car behind a row 
of hives, stopping at the one he de- 
sires to examine. Climbing out, he 
braces himself with the platform and 
swings the davit so that the end is 
directly over the hive. Pulling down 
the block and chain, he hooks the 
grapples into the hand-holds in the 
super to be lifted. Then, seating 
himself beside the hive, the position 
in which he always works, he brings 
his smoker into action, at the same 
time pulling down on the rope oper- 
ating the block-and-tackle, thereby 
raising the supers. When these are 
a foot or two above the brood nest 
they are automatically held by a 
device locking the pulleys, or, if 
Joubert expects to spend some time 
at this colony, he raises the supers 
to a level with the platform, swings 
the davit, and lowers them to the 
platform, thereby preventing the 
bees from coming out and bothering 
him unnecessarily. He then has both 
hands free to operate his hive-tool 
and smoker and to manipulate the 
frames. He finds it necessary to be 
particularly careful with his smoker, 
as he once left it beside the hive as 
he worked with a quiet colony and 
burned a hole in his shoe and had a 
bad blister on his foot (in which 
there is no feeling) before the odor 
of burning leather attracted his at- 
tention. 


By arranging his hives so that 
they are all accessible to the car, 
Joubert is enabled, with the aid of 
his hoist, to keep constant check on 
the condition of each and every 
colony, to place and remove supers, 
and to move entire colonies with 
ease. His home location is ideal for 
wintering and spring brood rearing, 
being in a protected mountain val- 
ley, but is not of the best for sum- 
mer, and so he finds it necessary to 
move the entire apiary in June to a 
fireweed location, where the surplus 
is gathered. By means of the car 
the full supers are hauled to the 
honey house situated on the hillside, 
and unloaded on a platform built to 
be at the same height as the floor of 
the truck. The supers are unloaded 
onto a flat floor truck and pushed 
inside the honey house, where they 
are stacked. 

When extracting time comes, the 
car again plays a big part. It is 
driven close to the side of the honey 
house, and the hood removed. With 
the fan belt taken off, a longer belt 
is slipped over the fan-belt pulley, 


passed through a window in the side 
of the honey house, and attached to 
the pulley of the extractor inside. 
With the engine running slowly, and 
a hose bringing water from the hill- 
side spring to keep it from overheat- 
ing, Joubert extracts his crop. The 
honey flows from the _ extractor 
through a pipe in the floor into a 
tank below. From this Joubert runs 
it into containers which are loaded 
onto the car when it is driven to the 
lower door of the building. 

Not only are Joubert’s beekeeping 
methods unique, but his home and 
its surroundings are equally pictur- 
esque. The log cabin in which he 
lives was constructed, a mile from 
any traveled road, by moonshiners. 
These worthies were finally captured 
and are now enjoying an enforced 
vacation at the Washington state 
penitentiary at Walla Walla. While 
on a fishing trip, Joubert discovered 
the hidden entrance of the roadway 
leading to the cabin and forced his 
car to follow it. The location, a wild, 
narrow valley surrounded by the 
densely forested slopes of the Cas- 
cade Mountains, appealed to him and 
he looked up the owners of the land 
on which the cabin stands. He found 
them glad to let him occupy the 
cabin, as it is in a valuable timber 
area where the presence of a person 
to report the starting of a forest 
fire might prevent serious loss. With 
a railroad iron and a plank drag 
fastened behind his car, Joubert 
smoothed and graded the trail lead- 
ing from the cabin to the main road 
until it is now comfortably passable 
in all weather. 

Joubert provides himself with a 
winter occupation by manufacturing 
hive bodies and frames for himself 
and other beekeepers living near 
Enumclaw. His mechanical ingenuity 
stood him in good stead in devising 
machinery for cutting out and dove- 
tailing sides and ends for hives. A 
smoothly running device, constructed 
of speedometer gears intermeshing, 
enables him to drill the four holes in 
frame end bars with one operation. 
He is also a leader among beekeep- 
ers, being a member of the Western 
Washington Beekeepers’ Association, 
a honey marketing cooperative re- 
cently affiliated with the Mountain 
States Honey Producers’ Association, 
and was at one time president of 
his local county beekeepers’ associa- 
tion. He is a familiar figure at asso- 
ciation meetings and summer field 
gatherings, and his ideas are held in 
high esteem by other beekeepers. 

Not only is Joubert a good bee- 
keeper, but he is interested in the 
welfare of other bee men _ particu- 
larly through the advancement of 
the honey industry from both the 
producing and marketing standpoints. 


He has tried out the newly developed 
formalin gas method of comb sterili- 
zation and is eagerly awaiting the 
coming of springtime so that he may 
check on its efficacy. His interest in 
cooperative marketing is more than 
a passing one. He is working on a 
method of interior hive heating by 
electricity with the idea of producing 
queens early in the spring, and is 
making an intensive study of Dr. 
Watson’s method of instrumental 
queen mating. During the winter of 
1927 he took a two months’ trip in 
his car, visiting beekeepers in Ore- 
gon, California, and Arizona, so that 
he might study their equipment and 
methods. At present he is laying 
plans to make a trip to the East in 
1929 to take the beekeeping course 
under Dr. Phillips at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Washington. 





Comparison and Food Value 
of Pollen 


At the Wanderversammlung (an- 
nual meeting of all German-speaking 
beekeepers) at Cologne last August, 
E. Elser, scientific assistant at the 
institute at Liebefeld, Berne, Switzer- 
land, read an important paper on the 
chemistry of pollen. He has analyzed 
the pollen of a considerable number 
of plants and finds that the various 
kinds differ very much in their con- 
tent of water and dry substance (in- 
cluding fat, albuminous matter and 
sugars). The invert sugar found is, 
of course, largely due to honey added 
by the bee to stick her load together 
(the pollen was taken from home- 
coming bees at the entrance of the 
hive). 


As examples may be cited (per- 
centages to the nearest unit): 
Scotch Fir (Pinus sylvestris )— 


Water, 28 per cent; dry substance, 
72 per cent, including fat, 6 per cent; 
albumen, 8 per cent; cane sugar, 30 
per cent; invert sugar, 22 per cent. 

Horse Chestnut (Aesculus hippo- 
castanum)—Water, 21 per cent; dry 
substance, 79 per cent, including fat, 
11 per cent; albumen, 19 per cent; 
cane and invert sugars, none. 

A Grass—Water, 52 per cent; dry 
substance, 48 per cent, including fat, 
3 per cent; albumen, 5 per cent; in- 
vert sugar, 39; cane sugar, none. 

Dandelion (Taraxacum officinale): 
Water, 22.5 per cent; dry substance, 
77.5 per cent, including fat, 13 per 
cent; albumen, 10.5 per cent; invert 
sugar, 40 per cent; cane sugar, none. 

The much greater value as food 
for bees (due to their content in fat 
and albumen) of dandelion and horse 
chestnut compared with the wind- 
pollinated fir and grass is obvious.— 
Markische Bienen-Zeitung, Septem- 
ber. 
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Amazonic Queens 
By Jay Smith 


OW that the election is over and 

we have removed Mr. Hoover’s 
picture from our windows, soaked off 
Governor-elect Leslie’s sticker from 
Lizzie’s windshield, hunted up all of 
our Democratic friends we could find 
and greeted them with “I told you 
so,” we are back to normalcy and can 
turn our mind beeward. 

I am conscious of the fact that a 
lot of fellows have been jumping on 
me lately. First, E. M. Cole, then 
E. G. Carr, and now comes Allen 
Latham. Say, if you fellows don’t 
lay off I am going to Chicago and fill 
my pockets with pineapple bombs and 
lay for you. And that reminds me 
that Chicago is making a great name 
for itself. Even the poet is including 
Chicago in his sonnets, as the follow- 
ing beautiful lines will attest: 


There was an old man from Chicago 

Who wanted to see a buzz-saw go, 

But he put down his face too close 
to the place, 

And the doctor said, ‘‘Where did 

his jaw go?” 

Now that is what you fellows will 
be asking about your jaws if you 
don’t watch out. And what is a bee- 
keeper without a jaw, I would like to 
know? 

Friend Allen, in the first place I 
plead guilty to not saying exactly 
what I meant. When I stated in the 
American Bee Journal that a queen 
does not sting anything but another 
queen, I should have said with very 
few exceptions. In speaking before 
various clubs I have said what I 
really believe in this matter, that a 
queen never stings anything but an- 
other queen except by accident. But 
you say I do not believe a thing be- 
cause I have never seen it. Some 
things I do and some I do not. If 
we believed everything we hear about 
bees, what a scrambled lot of mis- 
information we would have! And in 
writing and speaking, if we stopped 
to call attention to all of the rare 
exceptions it would take time and 
spoil the real beauty of the thought 
in many cases. For instance, I state 
that when bees gather pollen they 
keep to one specie for the sake of 
proper pollination. But some good 
authorities say there are exceptions 
to this and that some bees mix pollen 
from different species. Other good 
authorities contradict this and say 
that the pollen is always from species 
closely allied. Personally, I have 
never seen any case where different 
pollens were mixed, as far as I could 
tell; therefore I state that they do 
not mix pollen from different species 
and let it go at that. 

You understand I am not doubting 
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the other fellow’s sincerity, but 
rather his power of observation. I 
believe it is a good plan in all walks 
of life to examine both sides of all 
questions before we can become com- 
petent to judge intelligently. If we 
do, we will be surprised at the “bunk” 
that we have been taught in all lines. 
Even some of our school readers pass 
off for the truth some ridiculous ab- 
surdities. For instance, one reader 
tells how a fly walks on the ceiling. 
It is supposed to have little cups on 
its feet, hollowed out so as to pro- 
duce a vacuum, so that by air pres- 
sure the fly walks upside down and 
does not fall off. (The little cup, 
pulvillus, is a real thing. Cheshire 
and others show it.—Editor.) If a 
person had swallowed all this and 
had done a little thinking, he would 
have seen that a fly can walk on a 
soft cotton fabric as well as any- 
thing else where it is impossible to 
produce a vacuum. Therefore, in 
studying bee behavior, I try to keep 
an open mind and do not swallow 
everything just because some one 
said it was so. Why should I? Mr. 
Latham, you do not seem to be swal- 
lowing everything I say, do you? You 
say that I “exhibit the weakness 
common to most of us, namely, to 
state that a thing is so solely on 
the argument that he has never seen 
the thing in question.” You are 
right when you say “weakness com- 
mon to many of us.”’ So let us turn 
to page 228, American Bee Journal, 
May, 1926, and see just what “us” 
had to say. In reference to queens 
stinging virgins in cells when open- 
ings have been made in the sides of 
the cells, you state, “At this stage 
she rarely, if ever, stings the inmate, 
statements to the contrary notwith- 
standing.’”’ You contradict these state- 
ments because you never saw the 
thing yourself. Now I have a num- 
ber of times, so that I do not con- 
sider them rare. Quite frequently, 
after the opening is made in the side 
of the cell, I have seen the virgin 
alive and active. The virgin inserted 
the tip of her abdomen into this 
opening and went through the mo- 
tion of stinging. The inmate of the 
cell quivered slightly and was dead. 

But let us go back to those un- 
orthodox queens. Have I ever seen 
queens sting workers? Yes, a num- 
ber of times. Have I ever been stung 
by a virgin queen? Yes. 

In speaking to clubs I have often 
told this incident: “‘A queen never 
stings anything except a queen or 
what she thinks is a queen. I have 
been stung by a queen, but it was 
a case of mistaken identity, for the 
queen took me for another queen. 





(Laughter.) This accident took plac 
one day when I was requeening som: 
colonies. While thus engaged, lik: 
a bolt from the blue came a virgir 
queen which made a vicious assaul 
upon me, making the attack upon m: 
right leg above the knee. I watche: 
her as she doubled up with wing 
buzzing in order to help push. Afte 
feeling that she had properly stun; 
her rival, she flew away and I could 
feel a slight burning sensation wher 
the point of her sting had entere: 
my flesh. But how on earth did sh 
come to commit such a social blunde 
as to mistake me for another queen?’ 
(More laughter.) As above stated 


I had been requeening colonies 
When removing the old queens, | 
killed them by pinching them be 


tween the finger and thumb. I ther 
unconsciously wiped my finger and 
thumb on my trouser leg. As this 
virgin came near she perceived th: 
queen smell on my overalls. She 
probably said to herself, ‘That thing 
smells like a queen, and while I hav: 
never seen one, that must be she, so 
here goes.’ ”’ 

Years ago, while introducing vi 
gins with nursery cages, I had sev- 
eral experiences’ similar to Mr. 
Latham’s. Like Mr. Latham, I have 
long since abolished nursery cages in 
all bee work. I believe that when 
a virgin emerges, the bees, as a rule, 
do not know her from a worker. 
Likewise when a worker emerges, a 
virgin does not know her from a 
virgin. When introducing a virgin 
I placed her into the nursery cage 
and placed a number of just emerged 
workers with her. Sometimes the 
virgin would sting one of these young 
workers, and sometimes two or three. 
She could not tell them from virgins, 
and as she had been near other cages 
containing virgins she was suspicious 
and did not propose to take any 
chances by waiting to investigate. 
The case mentioned at Dr. Miller’s 
was similar. Mr. Latham, you men- 
tion that after having several virgins 
in your hand you were stung by a 
virgin. Your hand had the queen 
smell and these virgins had been near 
other virgins. In that case the virgin 
made a bigger blunder than the one 
that took me for a laying queen, for 
she took you for a virgin! 

You tell me to put cages contain- 
ing virgins close together till they 
get swearing mad and then drop i: 
a worker and watch results. I wil! 
do nothing of the kind, for I think 
it is a mean, dirty trick to frame u} 
a deal like that on an 
worker. 

Anyway, Allen, I stand corrected 
for after this, when making my talks, 
I will say, “A queen never stings 
anything but another queen except 
through mistaken identity caused by 
criminal carelessness.” 
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Bees North of 54 


recently noticed a short 


I just 
item in the Journal about bees being 


kept north of 54. I thought you 
might be interested, and _ possibly 
your readers also, in knowing that 
bees are now being kept at the 
Alaska Experiment Station, at Fair- 
banks, Alaska. 

One of our former students, Mr. 
H. W. Alberts, who is now Director 
the Alaska Experiment Station, 
writes me that last year the winter 
was very severe, and that only one- 
third of the colonies survived. Dur- 
ing the summer they reared brood 
very fast, and the honeyflow was 
fairly satisfactory. Next season Mr. 
Alberts plans to have bees at two of 
the experiment stations, Fairbanks 
and Matanuska. He states that dur- 
ing the spring, daylight is more or 
less continuous and that at times the 
bees are able to work twenty-four 
hours a day. 

Prof. H. F: Wilson, 


Wisconsin. 
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Honey Ideal for Dipped Walnuts 

I recently noted something that 
may prove of interest to you and 
your readers in keeping with your 
articles in the October number of 
the Journal on new uses of honey. 
Since walnuts are used extensively 
at Christmas, and honey seems to 
“do the trick” in the case in mind, I 
will pass along the recent findings 
of Professor Cruess of the Division 
of Fruit Products in the College of 
Agriculture, University of California, 
here. 

I will quote Professor Cruess in 
part, as his remarks refer to a new 
use of honey. A heavy syrup on 
walnuts did not work, because it was 
too sticky, and when walnut meats 
were covered with a mixture of cane 
sugar and corn syrup, cooked in 
water to the cream of fondant stage, 
the product became hard in a few 
days. 

“As an experiment, a mixture of 
honey, cane sugar and water was 
cooked to the fondant stage (soft 
ball) and stirred until it began to 
‘grain.’ The nuts were added, stirred 
around a bit, removed and cooled on 
oiled paper. Some of these have 
been stored in an open dish for four 
and one-fourth months (reported in 
September, 1928,) and the coating 
is still as tender as when first pre- 
pared. The honey did the trick in 
overcoming hardening of the coat- 
ing.” 

Those who prefer the honey flavor 
to the invert sugars often used by 
candy manufacturers might like to 
try this new fondant for sugar-coat- 
ing walnuts. Recipes for the work, 

reported by Professor Cruess, are 
as follows: 
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Plain Coating—Three cups wainut 
kernels, one cup of sugar, one-eightlhi 
cup of honey, one-fourth cup of 
water. Boil water, sugar and honey 
to 240 degrees F., if a candy ther- 
mometer is used, or to a good soft 
ball. Add a little vanilla and a tea- 
spoonful of butter at the time of 
removing from the fire, if this flavor 
is desired. 

Brown Coating—In the above 
recipe simply add slightly more than 
one-eighth cup of sweet powdered 
chocolate. Stir until the coating has 
creamed and hardened on the nuts, 
then separate the nuts and cool on 
oiled paper or a plate. 

H. M. Butterfield, 
College of Agriculture, 
California. 


Last Call for these Bee Bulletins 


The Government printing office has 
announced that it has on hand a 
number of copies of the following 
named bulletins pertaining to 
keeping: 

Department Circular 


bee- 


218-C, “The 


Occurrence of Diseases of Adult 
Bees.” 
Department Circular 222-C, “The 


Insulating Value of Commercial 
Double-walled Beehives.”’ 

Department Circular 284-C, “The 
Sterilization of American Foulbrood 
Combs.” 

Department Circular 287-C, 
Occurrence of 
Bees,”’ Part II. 

Beekeepers and others interested 
in beekeeping literature should re- 
quest copies of the above named bul- 
letins if they have not already done 
so. These bulletins will not be re- 
printed and further copies will not 
be available when the present supply 
is exhausted. The request should be 
sent to the Office of Information, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


“The 
Adult 


Diseases of 


Dr. Oertel to Southern Station 


Dr. Everett Oertel has been ap- 
pointed as assistant apiculturist to 
fill a vacancy in the Southern States 
Bee Culture Field Laboratory, re- 
cently established at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. He will devote his time 
largely to the study of floral sources 
of nectar, manipulation of bees, and 
other factors closely related to the 
production of honey. 


A Good Crop from Package Bees 


On May 1, 1927, I received a two- 
pound package of from the 
South. They stored 284 pounds of 
comb honey in the super. 

James Kelly, Arcola, III. 


bees 


Proceedings ot ‘Permament Com- 
mission of the International 
Congress of Apicolture 


In agreement with the decisions 
passed at the Turin International 
Congress of Beekeepers, the follow- 
ing decisions are taken: 

1. The ninth International Con- 
gress of Beekeeping will meet in 
Paris in 1932, with Mr. George F. 
Jaubert as Secretary-General. 

2. The three presidents of the 
International Commission are given 
full authority to establish regulations 
for International Congresses, based 
upon the suggestions of Mr. Vaillan- 
court, 

3. The three presidents of the 
International Commission are _in- 
structed to correspond with the or- 
ganizers of the International Ento- 
mological Congress and with the 
Apis Club of London. 

The commission met at Paris Oc- 
tober 18, 1928, at the headquarters 
of the Canadian Legation, 1 bis, Rue 
Francois Premier. At this meeting 
Mr. Morgan, president of the Apis 
Club of London, was present, after 
corresponding with Mr. Karl Jordan, 
Secretary-General of the Interna- 
tional Congresses of Entomology. 

After a prolonged exchange of 
views, the following decisions were 
voted unanimously: 

A. The projected statutes for an 
Association of International Con- 
gresses of Apiculture, prepared by 
Mssrs. Vaillancourt and Jaubert, are 
adopted. These statutes, approved 
by the commission, will remain in full 
force until a definite ratification by 
the next competent Congress. 

B. In the meantime the temporary 
Council of Administration is organ- 
ized as follows: Presidents, C. P. 
Dadant, C. Vaillancourt, A. Mayor; 
Secretary-General, Dr. Zappi-Reor- 
dati; Treasurer, George F. Jaubert. 

C. The next International Con- 
gress of Beekeeping, which will meet 
in Paris in 1932, will be composed of: 
1. The ninth International Congress 

* geekeeping. 2. The annual meet- 
ing of the Apis Club. 3. The api- 
arian section of the fifth Interna- 
tional Congress of Entomology. 

D. A local committee of organi- 
zation of the Paris Congress will be 
composed of Mssrs. Mathieu, Baudu, 
Mamelle and Jaubert. 

Paris, October 18, 1928. 
The Presidents of the 

International Commission, 

C. Vaillancourt, 
A. Mayor, 
C. P. Dadant. 
The Treasurer, George F. Jaubert. 
The President of the Apis Club, 
J. Morgan. 


Permanent 
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About Extracting, 
Also Favorite 
Company 
Dinner 


By Betty Bee 





Y grandmother used to say the 

greatest gifts a fairy godmother 
could bequeath a child were a sense 
of humor and the ability to get the 
other fellow’s viewpoint. The older 
I grow the more decidedly do I find 
this true, especially as relative to 
beekeepers’ wives. To illustrate, last 
September, after the kiddies were all 
back in school, the family canning 
and house cleaning completed and 
our fall extracting done, I decided to 
run over to my sister Mabel’s for a 
few days. 


This is always a treat, so I cheer- 
fully departed with the customary 
farewell admonitions as to clean ears 
and collars, proper ventilation and 
suitable grocery supplies, leaving a 
house as spotless as a woman with a 
husband and a lively group of grow- 
ing youngsters can reasonably ex- 
pect. I had a glorious visit as always, 
but, as usual, before my week was 
out I began to get homesick and 
came home quite unexpectedly. 


Of course I was welcomed with 
open arms. There was no doubt of 
my welcome! Really there is nothing 
like a joyful homecoming, the re- 
uniting of a family. 


I glanced about. The living and 
dining rooms were in splendid shape. 
The bedrooms were extremely satis- 
factory. To all appearances every- 
thing was lovely —too lovely, per- 
haps; but nevertheless I began to 
feel a sort of hilarious happiness, a 
girlish freedom, that all my years of 
painstaking training were proving 
worth while. Indeed my family were 
developing into excellent housekeep- 
ers. As supper time approached, how- 
ever, we found ourselves wandering 
kitchenward, and a sort of subcon- 
scious suggestion began to haunt me. 
What was it? Things there looked 
a bit different, and I began to note 
certain customary apparati were con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

While continuing my listening to 
the family history, solo and ensemble, 
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BETTY BEE 


of the numerous events of the past 
week, I mentally began making de- 
ductions. My pet alarm clock, my 
newest aluminum dishpan were gone. 
So were my two ancient buttermilk 
jars. Then my _ subconscious, —a 
light began to dawn. Ha! I knew— 
the secret came out, “Eight hun- 
dred pounds of the most wonder- 
ful honey, that the bees could spare 
just as well as not, and a ready 
sale for it, too.”’ Proudly I was es- 
corted to the honey house to see it. 
Mental deductions became mental 
calculations. My grandmother’s train- 
ing in putting to use my share of my 
fairy godmother’s gifts, a sense of 
humor and getting the other fellow’s 
viewpoint, began to be worked over- 
time. At first, I must admit, it took 
a tremendous stretch of will power. 


Considering the large number of 
ex-kitchen utensils I have contributed 
willingly and unwillingly to the honey 
house equipment from time to time 
since our marriage, I had thought it 
pretty well supplied, and when I 
helped with the extracting and espe- 
cially with the cleaning up it seemed 
so; but this time—. Well, after I 
had admired the honey and “how 
nicely we cleaned everything up,” 
and my two gifts finally got in work- 
ing order, I realized as never before 
what they mean to a_ beekeeper’s 
wife, whose dearest possession may 
at any time be innocently placed 
upon the altar of her husband’s bee- 
keeping necessities, and I could not 
help wondering if, unfettered by 
woman’s hands and tongue, just how 
many utensils it would take to ex- 
tract a real crop of honey, if John’s 
afterthought of eight hundred pounds 
took what I found in our honey house 
that evening. 

So, for your comfort and peace of 
mind that you may know your John 
is no worse than mine, here is a little 
list of the articles returned in a 
more or less state of honeyed-sticki- 
ness, in the course of the next few 
days, to their original setting in my 








The greatest gift a fairy God 
mother can give — humor 
and the ability to get the 
other fellow’s view point. 

And how a beekeeper’s wife 


needs them! 





kitchen: The aforesaid alarm clock, 
dishpan and buttermilk jars, the milk 
strainer, two colanders, four paring 
knives, my scales, the ladle, both 
butcher knives, seven silver knives, 
six table forks, one cold meat fork, 
seven teaspoons, two dippers, three 
skillets, three plates, four saucers, a 
quart cup, two platters, a salad bowl, 
all the kitchen tea cups, my angel- 
food pan, the roaster, three glass 
pitchers, the can opener, and four 
crocks. After these were once more 
shining and in place I mildly asked 
John why they did not take the food 
chopper and the floor mop; but he 
looked at me so mildly as if he won- 
dered if it were possible I was 
poking fun at him, and said, “Well, 
really you know we did not need 
them.” 

And so, my dears, if by chance 
you still belong to the class of un- 
wedded, and your fairy godmother 
failed to leave you these two gifts, 
a sense of humor and the ability to 
put yourself in the other fellow’s 
place, NEVER marry a beekeeper! 


A group of us_ beekeepers-in-law 
were discussing this very trait one 
day not long ago, when our talk 
came around to honey cooking, and 
one of them asked me if I had 
a favorite company dinner — with 
honey, of course. Every housewife 
has some certain grouping of food- 
stuffs which she likes to use on state 
occasions —a familiar grouping of 
food of properly balanced elements, 
to satisfy the men and charm the 
women and leave them eager for a 
return invitation—a meal prepared 
to give the hostess time on the fes- 
tive day for the last pretty touches, 
and a meal easily and daintily served. 

I have been asked this question 
several times, and in the hope that 
it may help you, I gladly pass on my 
favorite winter company dinner to 
you. As you will note, the greater 
part of it may be prepared the day 
before; it is wholesome and nutri- 
tious, very attractive in appearance, 
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id, best of all, HONEY IS THE 


ONLY SWEETENING. 


Cream of Tomato Soup 

1 large can tomatoes 

% onion chopped 

l% teaspoon soda 
B. 1 quart milk 

% cup flour 

4 tablespoons butter 

1 tablespoon honey 

1% teaspoon salt 

(1) Cook together tomato and 
onion for fifteen minutes; strain, add 


tive. 

Celery in Turnip Cups—(1) Wash 
and peel enough medium turnips for 
individual serving. In stem end, hol- 
low depression about size of walnut, 
flatten bottom of turnip. Parboil in 
slightly salted water until done, be- 
ing careful that each “cup” is un- 
broken. Set away in cool place until 
thirty minutes before time to serve. 

(2) Separate, wash, scrape and 
cut into small pieces one large stalk 
of celery. Cook until tender, adding 


thicken. Mix lightly one unpared 
red apple chopped very fine, two 
grated carrots, one orange cut in 
tiny bits, and two sliced bananas. 
Add part of the thickening jello, stir 
carefully, drop into individual molds, 
add balance of jello, and set away to 
cool and harden until ready to serve. 
Then turn out carefully on bed of 
shredded lettuce, garnish with a bit 
of whipped cream sweetened with 
honey with a dash of orange juice 
added, and, if desired, tip with a red 

















salt to taste just before celery is cherry or a few nut meats. 
soda, and set aside until ten minutes gone. Drain off all but one cup of Honey Pumpkin Pie—Too often 
before time for serving. the liquid, to which when serving the pumpkin pie season comes when 
(2) Make cream sauce by melting time comes is to be added the one- our Biddies are reluctant to give us 
butter, then adding flour, stirring half cup of cream sauce described eggs. Honey pumpkin pie as de- 
— briskly, adding milk a little at a time. above under cream of tomato soup. scribed here is delicious and eco- 
Continue stirring to avoid lumps. About thirty minutes before time to nomical, and your family will never 
“k, Add salt and honey and place in _ serve, mix celery with the liquid and notice the absence of eggs, I am 
ilk double boiler and cook until raw’ the cream sauce, fill depression in sure. To one can of pumpkin or one 
ng taste is done. Set aside until ten turnip cup, sprinkle generously with quart of cooked pumpkin add 1% 
th minutes before time to serve. (Set grated cheese and heat fifteen or cup of honey, 2 tablespoons of corn- 
eS, aside one-half cup of this sauce for twenty minutes in oven. Serve indi- starch, 2 tablespoons melted butter, 
rk, celery as given below.)- Unite cream vidually or on large chop plate gar- % cup sweet milk, 1 teaspoon ground 
ee sauce with the tomato, bring to boil- nished with a few fresh celery leaves. cinnamon, a pinch of salt and % tea- 
a ing point and serve piping hot with Honey-Peach Preserves as de- spoon baking powder. Bring to boil 
vl, a square of toast, a dash of chopped scribed in the August, 1928, issue while preparing the pie crust. Pour 
el- parsley dropped on top as decoration of the American Bee Journal, page into crusts, bake in the usual way. 
ISS if preferred. 393, are delicious and add much to Serve warm or cold, with or without 
ur Baked Ham — Select a ten- or the = attractive appearance of the whipped cream. If the latter, to 
re twelve-pound ham. Cut off small table. sweeten the cream, with a little 
ed end and trim off rind and some of Happiness Salad-—— Dissolve one honey, is most delicious, and served 
od the fat. Soak from one to three package of lemon jello or lemon’ with one’s favorite cup of coffee 
he hours in cold water. Place in roast- gelatin in one pint of boiling water makes an ideal dessert for this com- 
n- ing pan fat side up and cover com- and let stand until it begins to pany dinner for winter. Try it. 
“| pletely, tucking in carefully with the 
>i, following “blanket” of dough: 4% : 
ed cue veel 1 cup honey, : eng Chilton Gets Blue Ribbon at Tulsa and Muskogee 
spoons ground cloves, 2 tablespoons 
ice cinnamon, 2 tablespoons mustard, 1 
in- teaspoon black pepper, just enough 
ler water to make a very stiff dough. 
ts, Roll into sheet large enough to cover 
to ham on top, ends and sides. Bake 
v's four or five hours in hot oven. When 
ar! done, remove dough, place ham on 
AW large platter and surround with 
ne Virginia Honeyed Sweet Potatoes. 
ik Scrape and parboil large, fine sweet 
nd potatoes until tender. Drain off 
ad liquid, cut in halves, place in large 
ith skillet with one-half cup of lard, and 
ife let fry until nicely brown, turning 
yd- carefully to have each side attrac- 
ite tively browned. Add one cup honey 
of and one-fourth cup water, set back 
ts, on stove or in moderate oven and let 
he simmer until honey thickens. Serve 
a as garnishing for ham. 
ed Royal Cabbage—Chop one large 
ps- head of red cabbage, removing heavy, 
es, hard mid-ribs. Place in skillet with 


In competition with about eight exhibits, limited to three hundred pounds 


ad. one-half cup boiling water, one small  o¢ honey each, at both Tulsa and Muskogee fairs, A. C. Chilton carried off 


ose onion cut fine, two tablespoons but- the blue ribbons. “They were all so nice it was hard to say which was first.” 
at ter, one-half teaspoon salt, one-eighth All the more credit to Mr. Chilton because of close competition. The reward 
teaspoon nutmeg and a dash of cay- is indeed well merited. _ _ 
Z enne. Cover and cook until tender Premiums were as follows: White extracted honey, second; beeswax 
0 “ tae : : lesign. first: display, first; wax, second; three-banded bees, first; empty comb 
l} id design, first; display, : : ; ; ) , 
1e streé > . p 
ber y = es of eo (ste —— fifth: amber chunk honey, fourth; wild flower honey, second. Total cash 
) > © »S yy 
ay ee e ablespoon oO : oney, ring awards, $81.00. 
ri- boil, and serve. White cabbage Chilton was a city fireman for twelve years. Bad health led him to bee- 
. may also be cooked this way, but is keeping and he is just making a good start. 


not so delicately delicious or attrac- All together, now,——one cheer ahead. 
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Why Not Master Beekeepers 


By Don B. Whelan 


HALL we honor the beekeepers in 

the many parts of the country 
who have not only made a success of 
their profession, but who have also 
helped to give it a good reputation 
in their state, county and com- 
munity? Such a step would give 
honor where honor is due and would 
help to focus interest on the indus- 
try as a whole. Each year the “dirt 
farmers” are honored in many of the 
states by being chosen as ‘Master 
Farmers.”’ Last year seventeen states 
selected master farmers, and the 
movement has grown so that now it 
has received national recognition. In 
these states it is considered as the 
highest reward that can come to a 
farmer. 
_ Why not choose some master bee- 
keepers in a similar manner, but have 
it national in scope instead of con- 
fined to the separate states? In or- 
der to inaugurate such a procedure 
we would have to set a standard by 
which the master beekeepers could 
be chosen. Perhaps we would not all 
agree as to just what should consti- 
tute this standard of merit. Some 
might say that a man’s success with 
his bees should be the sole or out- 
standing criterion for such a choice, 
while others might contend that it is 
what a man has done to advance the 
profession as a whole that should 
count. Still others might demand 
that it should be confined to those 
who make their entire living from 
the profession of beekeeping. 

Since the choosing of master farm- 
ers is already an established custom, 
we might do well to see how they 
accomplish it and perhaps pattern 
after them to some extent. With 
them, the farmer is nominated in the 
spring, as a candidate for the honor 
of master farmer, by a friend, neigh- 
bor or acquaintance, and the nomi- 
nation is then sent to the farm paper 
that is backing the movement in his 
state. No farmer has a chance of 
being chosen unless he is first nomi- 
nated and given a preliminary score 
on a standard score sheet by the per- 
son making the nomination. After 
the nominations are all in, a ques- 
tionnaire is sent to the candidates 
to be filled out and returned. Later 
a representative of the paper sends 
someone to visit each candidate and 
to inquire about his character and 
fitness to receive the honor; also to 
learn of his standing in the com- 
munity. In getting this information 
he consults the candidate’s neigh- 
bors, his banker and many others. 
This often eliminates many who 
could not come up to standard. Last 
year in Nebraska there were 115 
farmers nominated for the honor, but 
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only 56 were left after the visit to 
the farmer’s community. From these 
the final ten were chosen by a com- 
petent committee. 

In order to have master beekeep- 
ers chosen, some plan should be de- 
vised so that their selection should 
be truly national. Perhaps if a few 
beekeepers were to be nominated 
from each section of the country it 
would help to keep it national in 
character. It might not be fair for 
a beekeeper in one part of the coun- 
try to compete with an outstanding 
honey producer living in a more fa- 
vorable region. To prevent this, the 
country could be divided up into five 
districts and then each year two 
master beekeepers could be selected 
from each district. Or, if preferable, 
we could use the ten districts as rec- 
ognized by the American Honey Pro- 
ducers’ League and elect one person 
from each district and say five at 
large. Some might prefer to select 
two from each of the ten districts. 

If such an idea were adopted, a 
workable plan should be developed. 
To present a plan and place it be- 
fore the beekeeping public, I will 
suggest that this movement be in- 
augurated and held under the aus- 
pices of the American Honey Pro- 
ducers’ League or else be sponsored 
by one of the leading bee journals. 

In the spring or early summer 
anyone wishing to nominate a honey 
producer for the honor of master 
beekeeper can send to the League’s 
secretary, the election commissioner, 
or some other designated official, or 
bee journal, for a nomination blank 





and score sheet. These, when prop- 
erly filled out, shall be returned an 
then a direct questionnaire will be 
sent to the beekeeper who is nom.- 
nated. With the return of this ques- 


‘tionnaire he will be required to su)- 


mit the names of his local banker 
and one or two others who can |} 
used for references. To each of 
these references the official will then 
send a blank to be filled out. This 
will deal with the candidate’s stand- 
ing in the community, also with his 
activities in regard to his neighbors, 
his business and his home. When 
these are all in his hands the officia! 
in charge will then turn all of th 
evidence collected over to an impai 
tial committee, of which he is 
member, to select the winners. If 
this plan were fostered by th 
League, the committee could well be 
the Board of Directors. 

To be a success, all of the nomi- 
nations should be sent in by the first 
of July of each year. This would 
give the committee until fall to com- 
plete the correspondence and get all 
of the information possible from and 
about the candidate. Then they would 
have the late fall to make their selec- 
tion and the remainder of the time 
before the winter meeting of the 
League to get their reports ready and 
prepare suitable rewards. 

I am sure that some will applaud 
the above suggestions while others 
will ridicule and laugh at them, but I 
feel sure that this plan has much merit 
to commend it. It will give the right 
kind of publicity to our profession 
and honor to those leaders who are 
doing so much in their often silent 
way to advance it in the eyes of thei! 
community. Today honors are being 
bestowed upon the regular farmers, 


Score Card for Choosing Master Beekeepers 


Full Score Score 
I. Operation and Organization of Apiary 300 
1. Apiary methods ieee <a ; aye 40 
2. Efficiency in use of help and machinery 50 
3. Colony yields : a 50 
4 Quality of honey 40 
5. Adequate equipment, its care when not in use 40 
6. Efficiency and management of outyard 40 
7. Efficiency and management of home apiary 40) 
II. Business Methods and Ability 160 
1. Relation of income to expenses 50 
2. Financial progress since beginning 50 
3. Accounting methods 20) 
4. Business reputation 40) 
III. General Apiary Appearance and Upkeep 90 
1. Repair and upkeep of buildings 45 
2. Repair and upkeep of equipment and supplies 45 
IV. Home Life 300 
1. Convenient home (modern) 50 
2. Labor-saving equipment in home 75 
38. Character as husband and beekeeper 10( 
4. Education and training of children 75 
V. Citizenship 150 
1. Neighborliness Bi 
2. Interest in schools 20 
3. Interest in church 2( 
4. Interest in other community enterprises 30 
5. Interest in local, state and national government 3( 
1000 
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the fruit growers and the stock men, 
while the statesmen are publicly ac- 
claimed, but the beekeeper is just a 
beekeeper, little heard of outside of 
the territory in which his honey is 
sold. Let us give credit where it is 
justly deserved and a reward in rec- 
ognition of merited service. 





Sweet Clover to the Front 
M. G. Dadant 


We have before us the annual re- 
port of H. W. Mumford, Dean and 
Director of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of Illinois. 
t is entitled “‘A Year’s Progress in 
Solving Farm Problems of Illinois,” 
a 320-page book. Mr. Mumford goes 
into detail description of the various 
problems undertaken by that agri- 
cultural station in different farming 
lines. Unfortunately there is no 
mention of bees nor beekeeping, per- 
haps from the fact that the Depart- 
ment of Beekeeping in Illinois is 
located in the Entomological Depart- 
ment rather than in the Agricultural. 


There is, however, substance for 
considerable thought in the different 
reports on sweet clover and its prog- 
ress in Illinois. 


For instance, experiments have 
been conducted on the effect of sweet 
clover on bloating of cattle, which 
has many times been reported. The 
results are that there have been no 
bloating effects found from good 
dry, sweet clover, properly harvested. 
Moldy hay is the cause of bloating. 
Moldy hay alone should not be fed 
to cattle, and even moldy hay com- 
bined with good, clean hay is to be 
avoided. 

Experiments were conducted to 
determine whether plowing of sweet 
clover early in the spring was as 
valuable for soil building as to plow 
the clover later when it had reached 
a good growth, but still in time for 
corn planting. Results indicate that 
early plowing is as desirable as late 
plowing, there being very little dif- 
ference noted in the yield on the two 
plots. 


Another experiment conducted has 
been in determining just exactly 
what the effect is of residues re- 
turned to the soil in the case of sweet 
clover and red clover. In other 
words, in one instance sweet clover 
and wheat stubble were turned under 
and in the other instance the wheat 
stubble and red clover. 


It was found that the plot where 
sweet clover and wheat stubble were 
turned under made an increased yield 
per acre of $4.97 per year, whereas 
the turning under of red clover and 
the same stubble made an increased 
yield of only $2.61 per year per acre. 
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This shows a result highly in favor 
of sweet clover. 

The remarkable experiment, how- 
ever, in our opinion, showing just 
how far sweet clover is going to go 
in the future, is the experiment con- 
ducted by first liming soils and then 
planting sweet clover and _ turning 
same under. Where limestone and 
sweet clover were used on the dark 
soils there was an added increase per 
acre per year of $6.12. 

As remarkable as this appears, the 
same experiment with limestone and 
sweet clover on the light soils of 
southern Illinois showed an average 
return per acre per year of $10.05. 
Pretty good interest on the invest- 
ment besides paying for all liming 
and the sweet clover seed. 

The writer was amazed to see the 
progress of sweet clover in south 
central Illinois when on a field trip 
this year. Undoubtedly with such 
returns by the Department of Illi- 
nois Agriculture this progress is go- 
ing to continue, not only in Illinois, 
but in all other states, and we may 
in time to come find that the present 
heavy producing sweet clover honey 
sections of the North are going to 
meet keener competition from their 
sisters farther south, who are inter- 
ested primarily in soil building, but 
may be able to harvest moderate 
honey crops as well. 

County agents everywhere are rec- 
ommending the limestone and sweet 
clover procedure, and undoubtedly 
better times with the farmers are 
going to mean increased activity in 
this project work. 


The Passing of a Bee Master 
By George H. Rea 

It is always with a feeling of sad- 
ness and regret that we note the 
passing of one of the bee masters 
of the old school. Such a bee master 
was Alonzo Sides, of Pine Flats, 
Indiana county, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Sides passed quietly into the beyond, 
in the early morning of November 3, 
at the age of 77 years. 

His entire life was spent among 
his bees. His father was a _ bee- 
keeper, as was the father of Mrs. 
Sides. The latter is now left alone 
on the old homestead. During his 
last illness Mr. Sides thought of his 
bees and worried because he had been 
unable to prepare them for winter. 
Since his death Mrs. Sides has sold 
the bees, and thus ends the beekeep- 
ing as well as the career of a noble 
man. Mr. Sides will be greatly missed 
by those who knew him best, and 
especially by those younger beekeep- 
ers of his locality, who always found 
him a sympathetic listener and wise 
adviser in all of their problems. 


Importation of Beeswax and 
Foundation Comb Into 
South Africa 


“The Department of Agriculture 
hereby gives notice that from this 
date any permit for the introduction 
of foundation comb into the Union 
will be made conditional in respect 
of each consignment on the surren- 
der of a sworn statement from the 
supplier declaring that the wax from 
which the said foundation comb was 
prepared was heated to a tempera- 
ture of 212° F. for half an hour. 
Any permit for the introduction of 
beeswax other than white wax will 
be made conditional on the surrender 
of a similar sworn statement in re- 
spect of each consignment, or, failing 
such declaration, on the heating of 
the article on its arrival for half an 
hour at the temperature specified, 
unless arrangements have been made 
with the Department for the keep- 
ing and manufacture of the article in 
such manner as is deemed by the De- 
partment to render the special heat- 
ing unnecessary. Wax accepted by 
the inspecting officer as pure white 
beeswax will continue to be admitted 
under special permit without any 
declaration and without being sub- 
jected to heating. 

“Applications for permits should 
be addressed to Chief, Division of 
Entomology, P. O. Box 513, Pretoria. 

““Government notice No. 795 of 8th 
June, 1912, is hereby cancelled.” 

F. B. Smith, 
Secretary for Agriculture, 
Pretoria. 


Honey in the Baking Trade 


The increased use of honey in the 
baking trade indicates that in future 
this means of outlet may become 
very important to the beekeeper. A 
recent issue of the American Inde- 
pendent Baker copied the market 
page from the American Bee Journal 
in full. A trade publication of this 
kind would hardly devote so much 
space to honey markets unless a con- 
siderable portion of its readers were 
interested in the subject. 


Poor Crop in Germany 

A recent report is to the effect 
that the honey crop in northern Ger- 
many is the poorest in many years. 
Cold and rainy weather is given as 
the cause of the poor season. It is 
said that the number of colonies in 
this section has greatly decreased and 
that those that remain are in many 
cases queenless or short of stores. 

In the southern and eastern sec- 
tions of Germany, on the other hand, 
the crop is reported as about aver- 
age. 
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Eight fruit spurs that blossomed on this Northern Spy branch 


produced 
Note the bee yard fence in the background 


sixteen apples. 





Thirteen apples are touching. 


Busy Bees Bring Bending Branches 


OST fruit growers think of the 

word “stung” when bees are 
mentioned. However, to be “stung” 
with a light fruit crop is often more 
serious than the insects’ wounds. Ob- 
servations in several Michigan or- 
chards in recent years have indicated 
that lack of bees in the orchards at 
blossom time has been partly respon- 
sible for the light crops produced. 
Some orchardists are already obtain- 
ing as heavy a “set’’ as is desirable 
for a satisfactory crop. To increase 
it further would complicate the man- 
agement problem and incur thinning. 
Honeybees have played an important 
part in many orchards this year. 
Their use adds a new interest to 
orcharding and measurably increases 
yields. Where bees were used this 
year for the first time the fruit 
grower invariably underestimated the 
size of his crop. 


Ill-Feeling Between Neighbors 


A year ago the writer was asked 
to visit a Northern Spy orchard in 
central Michigan where it was sus- 
pected that a pollination problem ex- 
isted. In driving by the orchard it 
appeared as if a good crop was on 
the trees. Closer examination re- 
vealed that only the trees in the out- 
side row around the orchard and for 
several rows on the north side where 
Jonathans and Baldwins joined them 
were bearing satisfactorily. It was 
apparently a pollination problem, for 
the whole orchard had bloomed pro- 
fusely. The crop on the outside row 
of trees was probably pollinated by 
bees or wild insects carrying pollen 


99 
am 


By H. D. Hootman 


to the orchard from home orchards 
in the vicinity. 

I recalled that while visiting a bee- 
keeper’s yard in this same neighbor- 


hood several months earlier I had 

















The extremely heavy set of Montmorency 
cherries on the limb above is the result of 


having colonies of bees 
orchard at blossom time. Sour cherries are 
considered self-sterile, or capable of setting 
fruit when pollinated with the pollen of their 
own blossoms. It has been demonstrated 
that cherry yields in Michigan can be meas- 
urably increased by providing for plenty of 
insect activity in the orchard at blossom 
time, as little or no pollen is carried by the 
wind. 


distributed in the 


heard this particular fruit grower’s | 


pedigree read in no uncertain terms 
for spraying when the trees were in 
bloom. In truth the fruit grower 
was quoted as not giving a d— if 
there wasn’t a within twenty 
miles of him. Here were two neigh- 
bors, a beekeeper and a fruit grower, 
at swords points with each other, in- 
stead of working harmoniously to- 
gether. 


bee 


A change has taken place in the 
attitude of these two men because 
of a better understanding of each 
other’s problems. This year at blos- 
som time, spraying operations ceased 
and for a cash consideration the bee- 
keeper distributed a truckload of his 
bees in the fruit grower’s orchard. 
Tubs of water were placed in front 
of the colonies and kept filled with 
fresh bouquets of apple varieties that 
are known to effectively pollinate the 
Northern Spy. All this effort was 
not in vain, for the crop this year 
of 7,000 bushels was the largest in 
fifteen years. A good crop of apples 
was produced on all trees that blos- 
somed in the orchard, instead of as 
formerly—on the outside row and on 
trees located near the Jonathans and 
Baldwins. 

County Survey Made 


During the fall of 1927 
of the orchards in 
was made in cooperation with the 
county agricultural agent to deter- 
mine the probable bee requirements 
of the county and to aid the owners 
of orchards where pollination prob- 
lems existed. Few beekeepers were 


a survey 
Oceana county 
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These four pounds of cherries were picked 
from a tree “caged” during the blossoming 
season to exclude insects. 


found located in the fruit districts 
of this county, as the sandy type of 
soil that abounds there does not lend 
itself partciularly well to the pro- 
duction of clovers. Most seasons 
there are few honey plants for the 
bees to work on after the fruit bloom 
is gone. 

In the W. R. Roach Company or- 
chards located north of Hart a 20- 
acre solid block of McIntosh was 
located that had been consistently 
producing unusually light crops for 
an orchard 22 years of age that was 
so well cared for. The crop that 
year was only 700 bushels (an aver- 
age of a trifle more than a bushel 


per tree), but crops in previous years 











had been as high as 1600 bushels. It 
seemed that the orchard should pro- 
duce considerably more if its blos- 
soms were properly pollinated. 


Arrangements were made with C. J. 
Freeman, a beekeeper eighty miles 
away, to furnish 200 colonies of bees 
to be distributed in the Roach or- 
chards for the blossoming period. On 
the morning of May 18th the four 
truckloads of were distributed 
in 150 apples and cherries 
to utilize for pollination purposes any 
flights that were made. Conditions 
for handling and moving the 
must have been ideal, for this opera- 
tion was completed without a single 
man getting stung. The colonies 
were left in the orchards eleven days, 
during which time the bees gathered 
three tons of honey 
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A branch from a J. H. Hale 
peach and two “buttons.’”” The 


peach tree 
bearing one 
“button 
had cro 


would have beer large 


-pollination taken place 


peac he 

















Forty-four pounds of cherries from a tree 
the same age as the one at the left and 


close by it This tree was not caged. 


A 265-Ton Cherry Crop 

The owners of the orchard screened, 
to exclude all insects, a single Mont- 
morency cherry tree and a single Mc- 
Intosh, to determine what was being 
accomplished by the bees. The caged 
cherry tree picked just four pounds 
of cherries, while another tree of the 
same size nearby, to which the bees 


had had access, picked forty-four 
pounds. Cherry harvest in this or- 
chard was a long drawn out affair. 


It seemed that there would be no 
end to it. Finally the last load was 
weighed, at the factory, and a 265- 
ton crop reported. 

Blasted Hopes Bright Again 

At the close of the apple blossom 
season it appeared that the attempt 








These 200 colonies of bees gathered three tons of honey in eleven day 
W. R. Roach Company, near Hart, Michigan. 
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The cherry crop for this orchard in 1928 


while distributed in 





the cherry and apple orchards of the 
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The writer inspecting a crop of Bartlett pears that was set at the Graham Horticultural 
Experiment Station by the use of “bees and bouquets” 


to set a crop in the McIntosh block 
had been a failure. It was impossible 
to secure sufficient bouquet material 
to keep the buckets located in front 
of the colonies supplied with fresh 
branches. The bees had shown a 
marked preference for the cherry 
blossoms and worked them to the 
exclusion of the apples as long as 
cherry bloom was available. 

The screened McIntosh tree “set” 
twenty-five apples, while its nearest 
neighbor, 40 feet away, where pro- 
vision with bouquets was made for 
cross-pollination to take place, set 
over 1200. At the time of the visits 
of the Wisconsin and Michigan State 
Horticultural Societies to the orchard 
on June 29, 1928, it was estimated 
that the crop would compare favor- 
ably with the largest formerly pro- 
duced of 1600 bushels. As the sea- 
son advanced, red apples seemed to 
appear well distributed through many 
trees where they had been unnoticed 
earlier. It was apparent that pre- 
vious estimates had been too low. 
Some individual trees picked over 
twenty bushels, and a total of 4,000 
bushels were harvested. 

Bartlett and Seckel Inter-Sterile 

In 1920 I planted a small orchard 
of 100 Bartlett and 20 Seckel pear 
trees at the Graham Horticultural 
Experiment Station, near Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan. Some six years later 
it was learned, as a result of pear 
pollination experiments, that these 
two varieties that have been so gen- 
erally planted together are _ inter- 
sterile, or unable to effectively pol- 
linate each other. The following 
year the twenty Seckel trees were 
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grafted to either Bose or Confer- 
ence—two varieties that have proved 
to be good pollenizers for the Bart- 
lett. 

It should be remembered that while 
this orchard is still young most of 
the Bartlett trees have blossomed 
regularly since 1924. However, few 
blossoms “set” and developed into 
pears. As the trees increased in size 
there was a slight increase in the 
number of pears’ gathered; the 








largest crop of seven bushels bei 
produced in 1927. This year it wes 
decided to see what could be accon- 
plished by locating several coloni: 
of bees in the orchard and _ usir 
bouquets of Howell and Keiffer blos- 
soms to supply pollen for cross polli- 
nation, as the Bose and Conference 
grafts had not reached the blosson 
ing stage. We were rewarded wit 
a nice crop of 150 bushels of choi: 
Bartlett pears from this young o 
chard for our trouble. After another 
year, bouquets will not be requiré 
to “set’? a crop in this orchard, 
enough grafts of Bose and Confe: 
ence will probably be blossoming t 
supply the pollen necessary for 
satisfactory crop. 
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“Buttons” or Peaches 
Several years ago H. M. Peck, 
Grand Rapids, planted 400 J. H. Ha 
peach trees in a solid block. This 
was previous to 1922, when it was 
first learned that the Hale was self- 
sterile and should be inter-planted 
with other varieties so that cross- 
pollination can readily take place if 
the production of “buttons’”’ is to be 
avoided. This Hale orchard had been 
particularly regular in producing a 
crop of “buttons,” and an attempt 
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H. M. Peck, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, in his J. H. Hale peach orchard at harvest 


time. 


Four hundred Hale trees had been planted without provision for cross pollination 


Colonies of bees distributed through the orchard and bouquets of Banner blossoms produced 


the extremely heavy set pictured above. 
this year. 


One thousand bushels were picked from this block 
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was made to correct the condition 
ast spring. 

The bees were moved from the 
id by the house and placed near 
suth Haven and Banner peach trees 
at the edge of the Hale block. It 
was observed that the bees would 
neglect a number of our more com- 
monly grown peach varieties in pref- 
erence to the Banner blossoms. Pos- 
sibly it was because they secreted 
more nectar. Because of this appar- 
ent preference, branches of this 
variety were used in all bouquets in 
the orchard. How well the attempt 
succeeded is attested by the picture 
accompanying this article. Diligent 
search had to be made to find a single 
“button,” and over 1000 bushels of 
Hales were gathered from: the block. 
Bees Increase Cherry Yield $7,000 


Some of the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal may recall, in the 
February issue, 1928, the incident 
related of the satisfactory experience 
of Friday Brothers in obtaining their 
first J. H. Hale peach crop after dis- 
tributing bees through the orchard. 
Encouraged by that experience, they 
distributed colonies of bees through 
all their orchards this year, with 
striking results. For instance, their 
cherry orchards which are of mature 
age had produced as much as 120 
tons. This year’s crop was 188 tons. 
In commenting upon the increased 
yield Mr. Friday stated that, while 
a part of the increased tonnage was 
probably due to the increased size of 
the trees, he credited fifty of the 
additional tons to the bees. 
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The Wills Bee Feeder 


Let me say at the very start that 
I am not in the least interested in 
disposing of merchandise for anyone. 
I get no commissions and am offer- 
ing this to American Bee Journal 
without the knowledge of the manu- 
facturer. I am speaking entirely for 
the “good of the order.” 

There is a feeder invented and 
manufactured by Mr. J. E. Wills, of 
Independence, Missouri, that every 
beekeeper who has to feed should 
know about. Its main features are 
these: It sits on the hive just like 
the inner cover and in place of it. 
The bees reach the syrup without 
seeing daylight, without knowing 
when the syrup is poured in, and 
without the least disturbance what- 
ever. In fact there is no more dis- 
turbance than there would be when 
simply lifting the top cover and re- 
placing it without touching the inner 
cover. The feeder is really an inner 
cover built to contain from one gal- 
lon to six quarts of syrup without 
leaking. One can go to the hive 
after dark, lift the top cover, pour 
in all the syrup it will hold and go 
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The Correctness of Parthenogenesis 


“T thank you very sincerely for 
your reply to my question as to 
spermatozoids in female eggs, but I 
am not quite convinced that the point 
I have raised has been fully cleared 
up. I have your book on the honey- 
bee, with a good deal of other litera- 
ture, and rate yours as the best I 
have met with, and I hold a degree 
in physiology. Somewhere I have 
seen it stated that the worker bees 
follow the queen around and look 
into a cell as soon as the egg is laid. 
There must be a certain lapse of time 
in which the spermatozoid is entering 
the mycropyle, while to the bee the 
spermatozoid is probably of appre- 
ciable size. Could you tell me whether 
the eggs laid by the queen in drone 
cells have been examined immedi- 
ately for spermatozoids before any 
worker could have access to them? 
The difficulty for accounting for a 
spermatozoid practically never reach- 
ing a drone egg and always a worker 
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Stages in the life history of the honeybee. 


showing micropyle at top; 
opening into the egg. 
away again without a bee knowing 
anything has happened. They will 
take that syrup in less than twenty- 
four hours and be ready for another 
gallon the next night. 

Also, feed as late as you want to 
in the fall. After the last feed is 
done and taken up, fill the feeder 
with chaff, put your top cover back, 
dust off your hands and then straight- 
en your shoulders, draw a long breath 
and say, “There, that’s done.” The 
feeder is really a step onward, to my 
mind, and for the sake of the fra- 
ternity I could wish Mr. Wills was 
a better advertiser. 

Edwin A. Lewis, Missouri. 





Asparagus for Early Pollen 
By Victor V. Vinson 
Under questions and answers, in 
your Journal, I notice where “Wis- 
consin” tells of his troubles about 
late pollen. I had the same trouble 
and early increase was not to be 


egg makes me, I fear, a little obsti- 
nate on the subject.” Tasmania. 

The only way for you to convince 
yourself of the correctness of the 
statements of the scientists on par- 
thenogenesis would be to put a small 
cluster of bees with one comb and 
a queen in what is called an “‘observ- 
ing hive.” See paragraphs 375-377 
of our book, “The Hive and Honey- 
bee.”” You will see that it is not by 
any means a regular happening for 
the worker bees to put their head 
into the cell as soon as the queen has 
laid. 

The egg is fertilized, as it passes 
near the spermatheca, by an infini- 
tesimally small amount of sperm, 
containing spermatozoa, entering its 
shell through a small opening at the 
large end of the egg called the “mi- 
cropyle” (Par. 139 of our book). 

These matters have been so thor- 
oughly tested that there is no room 
for doubt.—Editor. 





H, a group of eggs; I, a single egg enlarged, 


J, a still greater enlargement of micropyle end, showing small 


thought of here. I did not find out 
by figuring or reading, but entirely 
by accident, that asparagus will turn 
the trick. I did not know it would, 
but I wanted some and bought and 
planted 800 roots, and I cut it for 
eating and then let the tops grow, 
and I have found out that the tops 
or ferns do not only furnish an 
abundance of pollen but that the bees 
work it for honey. Since I have dis- 
covered this by accident, I notice 
that Frank Pellett tells of it in his 
wonderful work entitled “American 
Honey Plants.” From this same 
patch of asparagus I sell enough of 
this early vegetable to make fine re- 
turns for the use of the land. Your 
answer to “Wisconsin” is that corn 
answers in your section. It did not 
do so in this section of Kentucky, 
but, as I stated above, asparagus re- 
lieved the situation to my 
satisfaction. 

(We will be glad of other suggeés- 
tions on this subject.—Editor.) 
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Dr.H.E. BARNARD, PresIpent 


Commander Byrd Carries Honey to 
the Antarctic 


Some months ago Natt N. Dodge 
suggested to American Honey Insti- 
tute that when Commander Richard 
E. Byrd of Arctic fame started with 
his expedition to the South Pole he 
should depend on honey as the sweet- 
ening agent with which to maintain 
the strength and energy of his men. 
When the suggestion was made, Com- 
mander Byrd had already left New 
York, but by using the cables Dr. 
Barnard reached A. H. Davies, Presi- 
dent of the New Zealand Beekeepers’ 
Association, with a suggestion that 
adequate stores of honey should be 
added to the food stores of Comman- 
der Byrd. 

The story of this cooperative effort 
on the part of American and New 
Zealand beekeepers to furnish this, 
the greatest of all Polar expedition 
parties, with a food which would not 
only furnish energy, but happiness, 
during the long, cold days was wide- 
spread by the press service. One of 
the stories ran: 

“When Byrd and his men dip their 
spoons into the honey pot for sweet- 
ening their coffee, or spread it on 
their griddle cakes and waffles, the 
very flavor of the combination will 
recall the fragrance of the flowers 
in the fields and orchards which sup- 
plied the nectar.” 

The final chapter in this effort to 
find a use for honey never before 
available came with the receipt of a 
cablegram from Shirley, New Zeal- 
and, signed by James Ecroyd, Secre- 
tary of the National Beekeepers’ 
Association, extending the Institute 
thanks for its suggestion and advising 
us that a quarter of a ton of honey 
has been supplied the Byrd expedi- 
tion. 

American beekeepers and_ their 
friends in New Zealand may well be 
happy over the successful conclusion 
of Natt N. Dodge’s suggestion that 
honey was entitled to a prominent 
place in the food supply of a Polar 
expedition. 


The Institute Attends Conventions 


The American Honey Institute was 
represented at the forty-ninth annual 
convention of the Ontario Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, which met the last 
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of November at Toronto. Dr. Bar- 
nard made two addresses in which 
he discussed the aims of the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute and developed 
some of the ideas by which the Insti- 
tute is working to improve the honey 
market. While at Toronto he visited 
the Ontario Honey Producers’ Co- 
operative, through which much of 
the honey crop of Canada is mar- 
keted. This cooperative appreciates 
the value of advertising, and some 
of its slogans and copy is so credit- 
able that it might well be used by 
every beekeeper and dealer in honey. 

Among a series of very attractive 
street car display cards was one 
which read, ‘“‘My son, eat thou honey 
because it is good. Sweet to the soul 
and health to the bones.” 

Another enlists the support of the 
baking industry with its suggestion 
to “Spread it on thick. Honey doubles 
the food value of bread.”’ 

A counter display card pictures an 
appetizing plate of hot biscuits rein- 
forced by a jar of honey, thus capi- 
talizing the appetizing combination 
of honey and hot biscuits. 

On December 6 Dr. Barnard at- 
tended the annual convention of the 
Illinois State Beekeepers’ Association 
at Springfield, where he discussed 
“The American Honey Institute: Its 
Aims and Purposes.” 

On the nineteenth of December he 
will carry the same story to the bee- 
keepers of Michigan, who are meet- 
ing at Battle Creek. While there he 
will carry to Mary I. Barber, direc- 
tor of the Home Economics Depari- 
ment of the Kellogg Company, the 
grateful thanks of beekeepers every- 
where for the honey recipes and 
formulas which this great breakfast 
food company has broadcast to mil- 
lions, and for tne suggestion made 
in all of its nation-wide advertising 
that honey poured over Kellog corn- 
flakes is the ideal sweetening agent. 


Telling It to Bakers 


For five years the Fleischmann 
Yeast Company has maintained a 
traveling school through which it 


teaches the baker how to make bet- 
ter products. During the past five 
years this school has conducted ses- 
sions in all the principal cities of the 
country and has graduated many 





thousand bakers. The school is no\ 
giving a two weeks’ course in Bosto1 
during which for five days in th 
week the students are taught moder 
production methods and furnishe 
with quality formulas for use i 
making better products. Willia: 
Broeg, the director of the school, 
rendering a valuable service to a 
honey producers, for he uses hone 
whenever he can in his cake form: 
las, whole wheat breads and swe: 
dough products. No small part of 
the awakened interest bakers have i 
honey as the most desirable sweete 
ing and flavoring agent is due to th 
formulas Mr. Broeg gives the stu 
dents of the Fleischmann traveling 
school. 


Honey Makes the Comic Strip 


Sometimes it is the headlines that 
catch the reader’s attention occa- 
sionally editorials are thoughtfully 
read, but when the comic strip, which 
tells its story pictorially, refers to 
food or fashions it is the most suc- 
cessful form of publicity. 


“Little Orphan Annie” has been in 
and out of trouble for years and 
numbers her friends by the millions. 
At present she is home again with 
the Silos, and a recent strip showed 
her helping with the chores, and 
after the chores were done and she 
came back hungry from the barn, her 
natural inquiry was, ‘‘What are we 
going to have for supper?” and Mrs. 
Silo said, ‘“‘Well, we have corn bread 
for one thing, and there’s all the 
comb honey you can eat.” And so, 
with generous helpings of comb 
honey, little Orphan Annie came to 
the end of a busy day. 





Robbers Easily Enter Hive Where 
Bees Are “Exercising” 


We never stop learning with bees. 
So a writer in Uns’ Inmen (Germany, 
October) reminds us, relating his ex- 
perience with robbers. At 6 in the 
evening he put on feeders. One colon) 
which had bees exercising in front 
was obviously being plagued by rob- 
bers. As soon as the “exercising” 
ceased, the colony began to defend 
itself and drive off the robbers. Then 
another colony began exercising; and 
at once the robbers were there. A 
stock that is exercising appears not 
to defend itself; the writer suspects 
that the robbers sneak in unperceived 
along with the exercising bees. 


(An alternative suggestion would 
be that, according to the work of 
Rosch, the exercising bees are pre 
cisely those which are at the guard 
bee stage. They being thus occu 
pied, robbers can sneak in unchal 
lenged, perhaps.) A, BD BB, 
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Recollections of an Old-Timer in 


TATISTICS show that North Da- 
kota is now seventh among the 

tates in annual production of honey; 
hat the industry is progressing by 
eaps and bounds that give promise 
oon to make the state a contender 
among the foremost; that the indus- 
try is just getting well under way, 
which bids fair to make honey pro- 
duction of prime importance among 
our products. 

To us oldsters, who have made the 
prairies our homes for nearly a half 
century, such a situation is amazing. 
To us, how can such things be? As 
old age arm-chair comfort lures, we 
think of the days of yore, when, on 
the wide rolling prairies of the north- 
land, reaching from the wheat lands 
of the Red River westward through 
the range country, the country of the 
buffalo, and on to the blue of the 
western mountains, perhaps not one 
colony of bees existed, we sit and 
think, and ponder. 

And memory lures us back through 
the pioneer days of the West; to the 
days of childhood, a boy on a small 
farm in the big timber district of 
one of the older states; a country 
where timber was so plentiful that 
it was destroyed as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Today it would be worth a 
vast fortune. Huge black walnut 
trees four to six feet through at the 
butt, the stumps of which exist to 
this day, were felled and split into 
fence rails merely to rid the farms 
of them, and for the more selfish 
reason that walnut timber split into 
rails much easier than some of the 
heavier timbers, making rails that 
lasted for many years. It was father’s 
boast that his farm had over four 
miles of black walnut rail fences. 
What a fortune wasted in a bit of 
false economy! 

During those earlier days I resided 
upon a farm in extreme southern 
Michigan. There father, or rather 
my stepfather, kept a small apiary 
in connection with his farming op- 
erations, and at times during the 
season of swarming and in the rush 
of the honey gathering season it 
became necessary for me to lend a 
helping hand in caring for the bees 
and honey. And when it came time 
to retrieve a swarm of bees that may 
have settled some fifty or sixty feet 
up in the top of some tall forest tree, 
regardless of the pounding of tin 
pans, ringing of the farm bell or the 
flashing of lights among the bees 
from a mirror, it then resolved itself 
into a ease of “let Fred do it.” 

Father was a skilled mechanic and 
is proud of it, and I always thought 
hat the reason why he made most 
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By Fred Underwood 


of his hives, crates, sections, etc., was 
that it gave him opportunity to dis- 
play this skill. But in any event he 
had a saw-table mounted with a cir- 
cular saw. This was driven by a 
down-power which was motorized by 
an old blind mare, with an accellera- 
tor comprising myself and a lick- 
stick. Thus we fashioned many of 
the hives and other equipment used 
by ourselves and many of the neigh- 
bors. 

We must not forget the so-called 
wild bees, for they did their part in 
the domestic economy of the settlers 
among the trees. Spoils of the bee 
tree provided honey for pancakes on 
cold winter mornings; honey for the 
bread and butter of kiddies; honey 
for dad’s cold mid-day lunch to be 
eaten in the forest while hovering 
over a small brushwood fire; honey 
for bait for more hunting for bee 
trees next summer; honey for all of 
the housewife’s domestic cooking 
from early frost of fall till the com- 
ing of the maple sugar of the follow- 
ing spring; honey, without which 
there would be scant sweets in many 
a log cabin for months at a time. 


Just how many of the present gen- 
eration have any idea of the modus 
operandi of the bee hunters? 


I suspect away up in the attic of 
that old house which I once called 
home, in company with the old 
muzzle-loading shotgun and mother’s 
flax hetchel and old spinning-wheel, 
will be found a bee hunter’s box. 
This was merely a shallow wooden 
box about four inches square, with 
a glass cover to slide into position 
through grooves in the side pieces, 
and with a handle for convenience. 
With a bit of honey and a hatchet, 
this was the sole equipment needed, 
unless one should be so fortunate 
as to have a field glass of quality. 
The latter were too expensive for 
the average hunter, so they were 
largely dispensed with. 


On a hot day in June, uncle sug- 
gested to his wife that, as it was too 
hot to work in the slashing, it might 
be a good time to look upa bee tree 
for fall plundering, so they might 
have honey for winter. The wife 
fell for the platitude, so uncle called 
to a boy and together they disap- 
peared into the cool and inviting 
shades of the woods. Proceeding at 
leisure and reading signs as they 
went, they penetrated deep into the 
forest. Coming to a somewhat open 
place among the trees, on the borders 
of which was a profusion of nectar- 
producing bloom, uncle looked about 
to locate bees that might be gather- 
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ing sweets, and the while placing a 
bit of honey inside the bee box. 

Finding a bee at work, he skilfully 
seduced it to the box by the attrac- 
tions of the honey it held. Quickly 
closing the glass top, he proceeded 
to a nearby stump well in the open, 
placed the box on top of the stump, 
watched the bee till he was satisfied 
that it was hastily taking on a load 
of the honey, then quietly slipped off 
the glass cover, stepped back so not 
to disturb the bee- 
set. 

Right here developed the full psy- 
chology of uncle’s willing offer to 
devote his day to the hunting of a 
bee tree for next fall’s reference, 
rather than to devote himself to the 
useful labor of swinging an axe un- 
der the broiling sun of a mid-June 
day. Remember Riley’s “Knee Deep 
?” Well, here was the day, 


and the trap was 


in June? 
and uncle not only “knee deep,” but 
wholly immersed in it, as he lighed 
his pipe, sought a shady place and 
threw himself at full length in the 
grass. With arm for pillow came 
peace and content—no accounting 
for time or effort until the sun goes 
down; the old world wags on. What 
does he care? 

The honeybee is a confirmed thief, 
and uncle knew it when the trap was 
set. He merely bided his time until 
the bee should betray his tree. Al- 
though a thief, it is a companionate 
chap in its thievery. He wants all 
of the colony to know where the loot 
lies; to join with it in robbery, espe- 
cially since it will increase the store 
of honey for the home colony. 

The bee in the trap was diligent, 
took on its load of honey, rose on 
the wing, circled about a couple of 
times, higher and higher, and, get- 
ting the bearings, was off like a shot 
for home. After a time another bee, 
doubtless the same one, appeared at 
the trap seeking for more honey; an- 
other quickly joined it; then another, 
and another. Soon the trap was the 
center of attraction in a grand rally 
of bees, all after the honey. In a 
short time there was almost a con- 
tinuous stream of bees passing to 
and fro between the trap and the 
bee tree. 

Uncle himself, observed 
their activities, keenly watching the 
flight for a moment, and then had 
only to walk to the homing tree. 

Uncle affixed his private mark on 
the tree near the bulging roots with 
his hatchet, much like branding eat- 
tle on the ranges, and the tree was 
his. Trees were so plentiful that 
their value was substantially nothing. 


roused 


(Continued on page 34) 











The Daily March of Nectar Secretion of the Squash 


By A. L. Bakke and Setek Ling, Dep’t Botany, Iowa State College 


ry early as 1897 Bonnier (3) real- 
ized that the environmental fac- 
tors had much to do with the secre- 
tion of nectar. Pfeffer (15) advanced 
three possibilities: (1) An unequal 
permeability of the absorbing and 
excreting portion of the cell. (2) An 
equal distribution of solutes. (3) 
The transformation into sugar of the 
outer portion of the cell. All three 
of these or any one of them are 
osmotic pressure phenomena. God- 
lewski (6) a short time previous had 
suggested that nectar secretion was 
simply a fluctuation in the concentra- 
tion of the cell sap due to an alter- 
nate splitting and recombination of 
complex molecules. Lepeschkin (9) 
in his work with Pilobolus supported 
Pfeffer’s first proposition, while Wil- 
son’s (19) evidence was in accord 
with the third substantiation of Pfef- 
fer. By washing a nectary at certain 
times Wilson was able to stop the 
secretion, but secretion was again 
resumed by adding sugar to the sur- 
face of the nectary. It is not strange 
then that the whole proposition of 
nectar secretion should have the pos- 
sible explanation centered upon the 
physical status. Haupt (7) found 
that some nectaries became inactive 
after being washed, while Livingston 
(10) compared nectar secretion to 
guttation. The important point is 
that there is an exudation of the cell 
sap through the protoplasm. Kenoyer 
(8) pointed out that at a uniform 
temperature the secretion of nectar 
is a balance between two factors, the 
accumulation of sugar in and near 
the flower under the influence of low 
temperature and increased perme- 
ability of the plasma membrane un- 
der the influence of high tempera- 
tures. By raising the humidity the 
secretion of water, but not neces- 
sarily of sugar, from nectaries is in- 
creased. An excessive water supply 
lessens the sugar surplus, while dilu- 
tion and washing by rain causes much 
of the sugar nectary to be lost. Sugar 
excretion is markedly diminished in 
darkness. He further contended that 
the more favorable for growth and 
the more vigorous the plant the 
greater the amount of sugar ex- 
creted. 

Trelease (18) made it clear that 
nectar was not merely water. If it 
were, its actions would be more easily 
understood. To the taste it is sweet, 
to the sense of smell it is often fra- 
grant, and occasionally it may even 
be poisonous. Usually the nectar is 
fluid, but in the Poinsettia it may be- 
come gummy. Sugars, volatile oils 
and other organic compounds may be 
present. Caillais (4) analyzed the 
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nectar from orange blossoms and 
found 72 per cent water, 18 per cent 
reducing sugars and 8 per cent sac- 
charose, as well as 0.970 grams of 
mineral matter in 100 grams phos- 
phate of iron, 0.535 grams of phos- 
phate of lime, and other carbonates 
and sulphates 0.184 grams. 

Trelease (18) further pointed out 
that nectar secretion occurs most 
abundantly on warm days following 
cool nights. Michener (15) stated 
that many hours of sunshine daily 
and a big spread between the night 
and day temperature seem to be 
essential for honey production. 

The secretion of nectar is really 
an unusual phenomenon. Sugar is 
made within certain plant tissues in 
the process of photosynthesis. The 
carbohydrate material as manufac- 
tured does not pass to the exterior 
except through injury of one kind or 
the other. In the case of the nec- 
tary the sugar somehow passes out 
of its original enclosure. 

During the normal development of 
any plant the amount of water given 
off in the transpiration stream during 
the course of a twenty-four-hour day 
is approximately the same as that 
taken in or absorbed for the same 
length of time. The rate for each, 
however, may be quite different. The 
changes in the transpiration rate 
from time to time are dependent 
upon the evaporation environment. 
The factors influencing the absorp- 
tion are practically the same through- 
out. With the lowering of the evapo- 
rating environment as occurring dur- 
ing the late afternoon and night, and 
with a continuation of the absorption 
at practically the same rate, the cells 
of the tissues become filled with 
water, or, in other words, become 
turgid. During the morning period 
there is a rapid increase in the evapo- 
rating environment, but no material 
variation in the rate of absorp- 


Table 1. 


tion. The tissues which were turgid 
have lost some of their contained 
water. There is then a status which 
is designated as “saturation deficit.” 
During the course of a normal day 
the least resistance to the passage of 
water occurs during the morning 
period. It is interesting to note, too, 
that at this time bees make their 
most frequent visits. 


It is evident that the conditions 
necessary for excretion are the same 
as for turgidity or guttation, an ade- 
quate amount of water and the pres- 
ence of solutes. The matter of actual 
outgo of sugar, while attributed to 
differential permeability, will prob- 
ably not be solved until a better 
knowledge of permeability itself is 
acquired. It was then thought that 
in all probability nectar should be 
found in greater quantities at times 
when all the plant cells were turgid 
and when the resistance to the pas- 
sage of water was least. 

In determining whether there was 
any difference it was necessary to 
select a particular form of pipette 
which could be inserted into the nec- 
tary and be either weighed or meas- 
ured volumetrically. The tube finally 
selected was a special form of pipette 
made from ordinary glass tubing 
with a 5 mm. inside bore. A _ bulb 
with a diameter of approximately 10 
mm. was blown and a fine capillary 
pipette of 2 cms. drawn out. The 
tube was cut off 2 cms. from the 
other end of the bulb. To facilitate 
suction, a piece of rubber tubing was 
inserted over the larger end. The 
tube was first weighed on an ana- 
lytical balance and again weighed 
immediately after the nectar was col- 
lected. The difference between the 
two weighings gave the amount of 
nectar present. In this particular 
series of tests the male flowers of the 
squash were used. In order to have 
a measure of the evaporating en- 


The amount of nectar collected at hourly intervals from 


the male flowers of the squash on August 10, 1927, from 7 a. m. to 1 p. m. 


Amount of 


Time nectar 
obtained 
7:00 a. m. .0024 grams 
8:00 a. m. .0006 
9:00 a. m. .0005 
10:00 a. m. .0000 
11:00 a. m. .000 
12:00 m. 0.00 
1:00 p. m. 0.00 


Temperature 


Evaporation 
as measured 
by atmometer. 
Readings, 

c. c. per hour 


Remarks 


aT “63. Clear, sunshine 

20°C. 0.70 Clear, sunshine 

23.5°C. 2.40 Clear, sunshine 

27.5 3.30 Clear, sunshine 

26.0 2.90 Cloudy 10 to 11. 
Gentle rain 10:45 
to 11 

25.0 3.50 Sunshine, partly 
cloudy 

23.0 1.80 Rain 
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vironment, a standardized form of 
spherical atmometer was employed. 
Readings were taken of the evapora- 
tion whenever nectar collections were 
made. The temperature of the air 
surrounding the flowers each time 
was included in the readings. A 
record was also made of the condi- 
tion of the flowers and the nature 
of the weather. 


It is clear that nectar secretion 
and the opening of the flower are 
tied up directly with that of tur- 
gidity. This being the case, the time 
which the flower remains open should 
merit particular consideration. On 
August 9, at 6 p. m., fourteen blos- 
soms from six squash plants were 
selected. Seven were male and seven 
female. At the time of selection all 
the blossoms were closed, but all the 
flowers chosen were such as to be 
ready to open on the following day. 
At various times on the following 
days observations were made. It was 
found that all the flowers, regard- 
less of whether they were male or 
female, were open on August 9, but 
were closed on August 10. It would 
be perhaps natural to expect that a 
heavy rain would produce a closing 
of the flowers. It might be expected 
that there would be at least a partial 
opening when the rain had stopped 
and the clouds had cleared away. In 
this particular case, at least, the 
flowers remained closed. 

In a number of preliminary tests 
it was found that it was possible to 
collect the nectar at hourly intervals. 
It was also clear from other prelimi- 
nary tests that the secretion on the 
second day, or after the flowers had 
closed, was almost negligible. The 
data for the secretion on August 10 
are given in table 1: 

On analysis of the data it is evi- 
dent that the amount of nectar pres- 
ent was exceedingly meager. At only 
one period, that at 7:00 in the morn- 
ing, was the amount sufficient for 
consideration. After 9 o’clock it was 
not possible to secure any nectar. As 
no collections were made prior to 7 
o’clock in the morning, it was pos- 
sible that there had been an accumu- 
lation for some time at least prior 
to this. The evidence presented in 
the above table at least indicates 
that as far as nectar secretion is 
concerned attention must be focused 
at the time the flowers open. On an 
analysis of the evaporating environ- 
ment the highest rate took place be- 
tween 11 a. m. and 12 o’clock m. The 
rate at 10 o’clock a. m. was also high. 

Again, on August 11, a number of 
nale flowers of the squash which 
vould open upon the following day 
were tagged. The same manipula- 
tion was used as before. The pro- 

edure for securing the nectar was 
he same as before. Collections were 
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begun at 6 o’clock in the 
and continued until 9 
same evening; resumed again at 5 
o'clock the next morning and con- 
tinued until 10 a. m. August 13. The 
data are presented in table 2. 
Although the harvest on 
August 12 was begun an hour earlier 
than on August 10, still it could not 
have been early enough, for at 6 
o’clock there was a greater amount 
than at 7 o’clock. This might have 
been the result of an hour’s work, 
but in all probability represented an 
accumulation for a longer time. It 
will be noticed that the greatest se- 
cretion took place at 9 o’clock, or 
between 8 and 9 in the morning. 
From 10 o’clock there was a marked 
drop until 3 p. m. of the same day, 
when it was impossible to secure any 
extraction. This status was in force 
from that time on. At noon all the 
flowers were closed. It is interesting 
to note that there was a slight trace 
at 9 o’clock on August 13. From 9 
o’clock there was a progressive rise 
in the evaporation rate until 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. Even at 4 p. m. 
there were 4 c.c. evaporation from 
3 to 4. After that time there was 
a rapid decrease. The evaporation 
rate on August 13 was extremely 
low. The temperature at 9 o’clock, 
the time of maximum secretion, was 
27°C.; at 10 o’clock, 31°C, and at 2 
p.m. 35°C. The temperature on the 
following day was low: by 10 o’clock 
it had gotten to 23.4°C. As far as 


morning 
o’clock the 


nectar 


Table 2. Amount of nectar 
squash at hourly intervals from 6 
5 a. m. until 10 a. m. August 13. 
Amount of 
nectar 
obtained 
in grams 


Time of 


collection 


August 12 


6:00 a. m. 0.0410 
7:00 a. m. 0.0385 
8:00 a. m. 0.0441 
9:00 a. m. 0.0793 
10:00 a. m. 0.0418 
11:00 a. m 0.0303 
12 m. 0.0141 
1:00 p. m. 0.0038 
2:00 p. m. 0.0003 
3:00 p. m. 0.000 
1:00 p. m. 0.000 
5:00 p. m. 0.000 
6:00 p. m. 0.00 
7:00 p. m. 0.00 
8:00 p. m. 0.00 
9:00 p. m. 0.00 
August 13 

5:00 a. m. 0.00 
6:00 a. m. 0.00 
7:00 a. m. 0.00 
8:00 a. m. 0.00 
9:00 a. m. Trace 
10:00 a. m. 0 


se 


a. 


Atmometer 


the weather conditions, August 12 
could be considered as a typical sum- 
mer day. 

In the next series of experiments 
attention was centered upon the time 
at which secretion began on a normal 
day. In the preceding series a cer- 
tain amount of nectar had been ex- 
uded prior to the first readings. The 
first reading was made at 4 a. m. on 
August 19 and continued at hourly 
intervals until 6 p. m. The data are 
presented in table 3. 

The data as given in the preceding 
table again point out the fact that the 
highest secretion point occurred at 9 
o’clock in the morning. The varia- 
tion in the amount of nectar secreted 
from hour to hour is given in the 
accompanying graph (Plate 1). The 
amount was not as large as on Au- 
gust 12. The range of temperatures 
was only 12.75°C. The evaporating 
environment was never over 3.6 c. c¢. 
per hour. This was fairly low as 
compared with the first series. 

There is naturally associated with 
a larger structure the idea that all 
other physiological processes are in 
harmony thereof. Whether such a 
status holds for nectar secretion was 
made the point of attack along with 
the march of nectar flow hour by 
hour. The same procedure was fol- 
lowed as before. The flowers were 
tagged on the preceding evening and 
the first extraction was made at 6 
o’clock a. m. This time an hourly 
period from 6 to 7 was made possible 


creted by the 
m,. to 9 p. m. 


male flowers of the 
on August 12 and from 


Tempera- 


reading c.c. ture, °C. Remarks 
per hour 
18.5 Sunshine 
19.0 Sunshine 
21.5 Sunshine 
1.8 27.0 Sunshine 
2.5 31.0 Sunshine 
2.4 31.0 Sunshine 
3.2 35.0 Sunshine. (All 
flowers closed) 
3.9 35.0 Sunshine 
1.4 35.0 Sunshine 
1.4 35.0 Sunshine 
4.0 30.5 Sunshine 
3.00 33.5 Sunshine 
2 40 30.0 Sunshine 
1.40 26.0 Sunset 
0.75 24.0 Clear 
0.40 22.0 Clear 


0.49 Avg. 19.0 Clear 

0.80 19.5 Cloudy 
0.30 21.0 Cloudy 
0.40 22.0 Cloudy 
0.40 21.0 Cloudy 
0.30 23.4 Cloudy 
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Plate 1. Hourly 


by first 
6 a. m. 
table 4. 

From the figures presented in the 
above table and the graph (Plate 2), 
the greater secretion evidence was in 
favor of the larger flowers. The 
maximum quantity for both occurred 
as in the previous instances, at 9 
o’clock in the morning. In both cases 
there was a decided drop after the 
maximum period of the morning. At 
2 o’clock the secretion was about 
one-third of what it was at 9. After 
4 o’clock the amount was small, and 
from 7 o’clock on there was no secre- 
tion. On the following day, August 


emptying all the nectar at 
The results are given in 


Table 3. 
squash, August 19, 1927. 
Amount of 
nectar 
obtained 
in grams 


Time of 

collection 
August 19 
4:00 a. m. 0 


5:00 a. m. 0 Negligible 


6:00 a. m. 0 Negligible 
7:00 a. m. 0.0115 
8:00 a. m. .0224 
9:00 a. m. .0330 
10:00 a. m. .0242 
11:00 a. m. 0180 
12 m. .010 
1:00 p. m. 004 
2:00 p. m. Trace 
3:00 p. m. 0.00 
4:00 p. m. 0.00 
5:00 p. m. 0.00 
6:00 p. m. 0.00 
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ecretion of nectar in the male flowers of the squash on August 19, 


Hourly secretion of nectar in the 
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19, there was a trace at 7 a. m., but 
at 8 and 9 a. m. the pipettes had the 
same weight as at the outset. 

It is certinly clear that the highest 
secretion occurred at 9 o’clock in the 
morning. This was consistently true 
throughout. It is also clear that 
after 2 o’clock in the afternoon there 
was very little nectar present. 

Kenoyer (8) and Davidson (5) 
have stated that a fairly high day 
temperature and a low night tem- 
perature was necessary for the pro- 
duction of nectar. This was borne 
out in the August 12 series, where 
at 9 o’clock the amount was 0.793 
gram, and the range of temperature 


male flowers of the 


Atmometer 
reading c. ¢c 
per hour 


Tempera- 


ture, °C. Remarks 

12 Flowers began 
to open at 4:40. 
Completely 
opened at 5:10 
a. m. 

13 At 5:25 all 
flowers were 
opened 

13.5 Sunrise at 5:40 

2 16.0 Bright sunshine 
9 18.5 Bright sunshine 
5 21.0 Bright sunshine 
9 23 Bright sunshine 
5 23.0 Slightly cloudy 
7 24.0 Slightly cloudy 
8 22.0 Slightly cloudy 
9 22.0 Partly overcast 
at times 
6 24.0 Partly overcast 
All flowers closed ex- 
cept those in shade 
6 24.8 Partly cloudy 
All flowers closed 
5 21.5 Bright sunshine 
a 20.0 Bright sunshine 


between 18.5°C. and 35°C., or a 
difference of 16.5. The maximum 


evaporating environment was 4.4 c. c. 
per hour. In table 4, August 19, the 
secretion for the 9 o’clock hour was 
0.0329 gram; the temperature ranged 
between 12°C. and 24°C., or a dif- 
ference of 12 degrees. The maximum 
evaporating environment was 3.6 c. ¢c. 
The last series had for the small 
flowers an exudation of 0.0316 gram 
and the large flowers 0.0648 gram; 
average, 0.0532 gram. The highest 
hourly evaporation was 1.8 c.c. The 
temperature was never above 19.5, 
and on the day the secretion was 
measured never below 16.5°C., or a 
range of 3 degrees. The day was 
overcast or cloudy most of the time. 
In the case of the male flower of the 
squash, a day such as August 12 was 
highly satisfactory for nectar secre- 
tion. In the second series there was 
a difference of 12 degrees, but the 
maximum was much higher. In the 
third series the amount of nectar in 
the larger flowers was almost as high 
as in the first series. The tempera- 
ture range was low and day was 
cloudy. It would seem, then, that 
other factors beside the temperature 
were involved. 


The lowest evaporating environ- 
ment did not coincide with the high- 
est nectar secretion, but at the time 
of greatest evaporating environment 
there was a very small quantity of 
nectar. From what has been deter- 
mined in this investigation on the 
male flowers of the squash, one would 
be led to believe that the proposition 
involved in nectar was one of satura- 
tion deficit of Renner (17) or in- 
cipient drying of Livingston (12). 


It will be recalled that Livingston 
found that maximum transpiration 


took place at a time previous to the 
greatest evaporation. Livingston and 
Brown (11) have contended, too, 
that there exists for each leaf at any 
particular time a maximum possible 
rate of the inward movement of 
water through the petiole, and if the 
rate of water loss at any time sur- 
passes this rate the tissues should 
have a smaller amount of water con- 
tained in them. This incipient dry- 
ing should be small at first and then 
much greater; the surface tension of 
the films remaining should show an 
increased conformity with it. These 
same authors, using paper discs, dem- 
onstrated that a fall in the moisture 
content of the paper of 6 per cent 
produced a corresponding decrease in 
the rate of evaporation of 5 per cent. 
A fall of 17 per cent was accom- 
panied by an evaporation rate 8 per 
cent lower than when the paper was 
saturated. When 54 per cent of the 
original moisture was present the 
rate of water loss was reduced to 77 
per cent of that from the saturated 
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Table 4. Amount of nectar secre 


Jaele 


and large flowers. August 18-19, 1927 


ted at hourly intervals from small 


Time of Amount of nectar Atmometer 
collection contained reading Temp. in C. Remarks 
Small Large c. c. per hr. 
6:00 a.m. All nectar removed Cloudy 
7:00 a.m. .0104 .0308 0.30 16.5 Cloudy 
8:00 a.m. .0230 .0502 0.40 18.5 Cloudy 
9:00 a.m. .0326 .0648 1.00 18.0 Cloudy and 
sunshine 
10:00 a.m. .0274 .0577 0.70 18.0 Cloudy 
11:00 a.m. .0230 0483 1.00 19.5 Cloudy 
12:00 m. 0193 0405 1.30 19.5 Cloudy 
1:00 p.m. .0133 .0224 1.60 17.5 Cloudy 
2:00 p.m. .0120 .0178 1.20 17.5 Cloudy 
3:00 p.m. .0095 .0130 0.80 18.0 Cloudy, many 
flowers par- 
tially closed 
4:00 p. m. .0062 0072 1.80 18.5 Cloudy 
5:00 p.m. .0021 .0015 1.50 18.8 Clear 
6:00 p.m. Trace Trace 1.10 18.0 Clear 
7:00 p. m. 0.000 0.000 0.40 16.0 Sunset 6:50 
7:00-4:00 0.000 0.000 12.0 Clear 
August 19 
5:00 a. m. 0.000 0.000 13.0 Sunrise 5:40 
6:00 a. m. 0.000 0.000 13.5 Clear 
7:00 a. m. Trace Trace 0.20 16.0 Clear 
8:00 a. m. 0.000 0.000 0.90 18.5 Clear 
9:00 a. m. 0.000 0.000 1.50 21.0 Clear 





disc. In the process of drying out 
the leaf tissue in order to equalize 
forces, must extract water from 
the protoplasmic membrane and thus 
reduce the turgidity. In permanent 
wilting there is a collapse of the two 
forces. 

The foliar transpiring power meth- 
od of measuring the resistance to 
the passages of water as used by 
Livingston (13) and by Bakke (1) 
has called attention to this same fea- 
ture in the water relations of an 
active growing plant. Bakke (2) has 
further shown that when a plant is 
allowed to wilt the increased resist- 
ance becomes marked. 














It would seem that the matter of 
nectar secretion is so intimately tied 
up with cell turgidity that any factor 
which modifies this would necessarily 
have to be considered. Naturally, 
weather conditions have been ob- 
served to have an appreciable effect 
upon nectar secretion. From the 
limited amount of data given it is 
clear that emphasis should be placed 
upon the processes within the plant. 
If we accept the fact that increased 
turgidity produces a greater nectar 
secretion, then the matter of in- 
creased or decreased turgidity and 
the factors modifying these should 
be given particular attention. 
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Honey Exports 
d 

Report of the Department of Com 

merce for exports for September has 


ecently been issued. It shows total 
oney exports for September alone 
f 1,526,000 pounds. Of this, 1,233,- 


seo, 


00 went to Germany and 209,000 


ounds to the United Kingdom. The 
alance was distributed equally 
mong many different countries. 


During the same _ period there 


was exported a total of 10,700,000 
pounds of corn syrup. Of this, the 


[ 


Inited Kingdom took over five mil 


lion pounds, New Zealand nearly 


oO 
; 
t 
} 
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ne and a half million pounds, and 
he balance was distributed among 
large range of different countries. 
n this instance Germany took a 
ery small percentage of the total 
mount, 

Evidently the Germans are manu- 
acturing their own corn syrup, but 
refer imported honey. 

We have our Department of Com- 


merce to thank for a very much in- 


( 


a 


reased activity in aiding foreign 
ymmerce along the honey line, and 


undoubtedly this has been due a 


( 


c 


rreat deal to the fact that our Bee 
‘ulture Laboratory at Washington is 
ooperating so well with them. 
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THE EDITOR’S ANSWERS 
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When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. 


Since 


we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


STRAW MATS AND WINTER CASES FOR 
BIG HIVES 

It is some time since I have written seek- 
ing advice concerning my bee problems. May 
Il ask for a little more? 

Of course, I do not expect you to remem- 
ber, but our main interests are centered in 
fruit growing and we maintain bees as an 
aid in pollination. Incidentally it may in- 
terest you to know that so far we have had 
not the slightest trace of spray poisoning 
among the bees. 

Our bees are in the Modified Dadant hive 
and we use standard ten-frame hive bodies 
for supers. This has been what local bee- 
keepers call a very poor season. Yet we 
have two colonies that have stored thirty- 
two standrad frames of surplus, and all but 
one made two supers, and this one swarmed. 
We had been expecting it and tried to be 
on hand and hive them at the time, but 
they were smarter than we and they were 
lost. 

During odd moments in the summer we 
made cement slabs for the hives. In August 
1 attended a beekeepers’ meeting and saw 
some winter cases made of half-inch white 
pine with a metal roof similar to a regular 
hive cover. These cases were arranged in 
sections so as to be easily removed and 
were held in place with small brass screw 
hooks and eyes. The owner said that he 
had no trouble at all in wintering his bees. 

Now, can you tell me just how to 
make the straw mats you use on your own 
hives -the size, or perhaps how much they 
should lap over the edges? 

2. How high should I make these cases— 
that is, how much space should there be 
above the top of the hive body and under 
the cover? I had planned on using leaves 
to fill in around the hive, and a bag on top. 

3. Would there be need of setting the 
hive off and placing a mat of leaves on the 
slab? This man said nothing about this, 
but he reduced the entrance and tacked a 
cellar screen over the flight hole to prevent 
mice entering. 

Last year | placed our hives in a neigh- 
bor’s bee cellar. This involved considerable 
work, and since seeing these cases | decided 
to construct some, as we have suitable lum- 
ber here on the farm. The man mentioned 
said a 2-inch space between the hive and 
case was sufficient, but he left the inner 
cover. I know what happens with this, but 
the straw mats and their construction is 
something I need instruction on. 

I have fed quite a lot of sugar syrup. 
The bodies are a good lift for a stout man, 
so there should be stores in plenty. All had 
young queens in August and September. 
Considerable goldenrod honey was gathered 
in September, but the considerable quantity 
of cane sugar syrup ought to make this safe. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Answer.—First let me say that the win- 
ter cases made of light white pine and ad- 
justed together so as to be able to take them 
apart and put them away for summer are 
all right. The only objection I have to 
them is that they are quite expensive for 
parties having a large number of colonies in 
different apiaries. The two-inch space men- 
tioned at the end of your letter for the sides 
is quite sufficient. 

1. It would be very difficult to tell, in a 
letter, how to make the straw mat. But 
if you will refer to our edition of “‘The Hive 
and Honeybee” of Langstroth and Dadant, 
you will find a cut showing the straw mat, 
Fig. 73, and a cut of the frame which is 
used to make the straw mat, at Fig. 81, of 
the last editions. These are explicit enough 
in themselves to direct you. I might as 
well add that we have found no fancy for 
the straw mat among our friends. It is 
essentially a European implement, and the 
average American considers it as too much 
trouble and prefers to use some old carpets 
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or mats made of sewed material, which are, 
of course, just as good as the mat. 

2. Leave three to six inches above the 
brood nest for space to put leaves or bags 
of absorbents. 

3. I do not think there is any need of 
placing a bag of protecting material under 
the hive, unless there is a space there that 
may give cold. Don’t use any screen to 
keep the bees in. 

LATE FEEDING 

1. I have a swarm that I will have to 
feed right away. They are in a ten-frame 
hive, but there are only four frames in the 
hive now, as this swarm was caught in the 
latter part of September and only filled four 
frames. 1 took the others out and filled in 
with leaves. The four frames are on one 
side of the hive. What would be the best 
thing to feed them, and how? 

2 How many pounds of bees does it 
take to make a good, strong swarm? 

3. At swarming time, who leaves the 
hive, the young queen and bees, or the old 
queen and bees? Some say the young, and 

ILLINOIS. 


some say the old leave. 

Answers.—1l1. You can feed the bees now 
by using candy made of sugar boiled with 
water till the water is evaporated. Be care- 
ful not to burn it. You place that sugar 
candy right over the top of the combs. Or, 
better, feed them with syrup made of one 
part of water and two parts of sugar. Put 
it in a tin can with a cover pierced with 
very small holes and turn the can up over 
the cluster. Of course, the top of the 
frames should be sheltered with a cushion 
or a sackful of leaves to keep the bees 
warm. 

2. A swarm may consist of only four or 
five pounds of bees or it may have as much 
as fifteen pounds. It takes more than five 
pounds to make a good, strong swarm. 

3. At swarming time, the old queen al- 
ways leaves, but all the bees that can fly, 
or nearly all, swarm out with the queen. 
The only bees that remain are the ones that 
are in the field when the swarm leaves and 
some of the youngest bees. 


FOULBROOD GERMS LIVE IN HONEY 
In the November issue of American Bee 
Journal there appears, on page 563, in cen- 
ter of second column, also on page 569, in 
“Honey in the Limelight,” about germs not 
being able to live in honey. If so, how can 
the foulbrood germ or the germ causing 
fermentation in honey be accounted for? 

I would appreciate your answer. It seems 
to me if honey will kill the typhoid germ, 
according to W. G. Sackett, American foul- 
brood would have very little chance to live. 

MICHIGAN. 

Answer.—You are right! The assertion 
that honey kills germs should be accepted 
on condition. It cannot kill all germs, and 
the proof is that the bacteria that cause bee 
diseases can live in honey. But I believe 
that the writer of the second article is right 
when he says that honey (well ripened 
honey) “absorbs moisture from anything 
with which it comes in contact.”” It may 
destroy some germs in that way. But much 
of the honey has considerable more moisture 
than it needs, and it constantly absorbs 
moisture unless well ripened and kept from 
moisture influences. Honey that is unripe 
ferments very readily. 


There may be, however, a difference be- 





tween germs in their power of resistance, 
and while the germs that produce the ba- 
cilli of foulbrood may not be killed, the 
germ of typhoid may be less resistant. We 
have much to learn yet. But it is a good 
plan to offer criticism wherever we can. 


REDUCING THE AMOUNT OF PROPOLIS 

1. Can you suggest any method of pre- 
venting bees from plastering propolis over 
ends of frames, joints, etc.? It is almost 
impossible to get frames loose at times 
without breaking them. Will painting with 
vaseline or paraffin help? 

2. Is honey recommended as an anti- 
freeze? If so, can you give dilution? Our 
minimum temperature is 20 below. 

CANADA. 

Answer.—1. There are localities where 
bees have propolis at close quarters and in 
times of honey dearth they are prone to 
It is very difficult to pre- 
Vaseline or paraffin will 
help, but after trying these things we con- 
cluded that we had as soon endure the 
unpleasantness of too much propolis. If 


use it to excess. 
vent this use. 


your spaces are neither too great nor too 
small, you will have a less amount of pro- 
polis than if there is plenty of room for it 
or if the spaces are small enough to encour- 
age them to fill them entirely with it. 

2. Honey is an anti-freeze, but make 
things rather sticky about an automobile 
But a small proportion of it, used with alco- 
hol in the water of the radiators, will give 
satisfaction. 

About half and half water and honey 
would make an anti-freeze for your mini- 
mum of —20 degrees. Perhaps one-fourth 
honey, one-fourth alcohol and one-half water 
would make the best mixture for the pur- 
pose. Have your gaskets tight. 


WINTERING IN A PACKED BOX 

I am trying a new way of wintering bees 
outdoors. I made a box large enough to 
put three hives in, side by side, with a six- 
inch space between inside wall of the box 
and the hives, and eighteen inches of spac« 
above the top of the hive. The walls of 
the box are six inches thick, packed with 
planer shavings, then boards laid over the 
top and covered six inches deep with shav- 
ings and water-proof cover. 

The hives face the east and have an en- 
trance %x2% inches through the walls of 
the box to the hives. The hive entrance 
are corked up tight, except the hole through 
the wall to the hive, so the bees cannot get 
out on the inside of the box, but can get 
out and fly around and clean themselve 
when the weather will permit during thé 
winter. I would like to hear from som« 
good beekeeper on improvements. 

I intend to break up about four of my 
strongest ten-frame hives about the first of 
June into two-frame nuclei and give each 
nucleus a queen and full sheets comb foun- 
dation. Do you think this is a good way to 
increase? WISCONSIN. 

Answer.——Your methods are good. The 
only exception I would take is about th« 
entrance, %x2% inches. This would allow 
mice to enter, and, even if they don’t get to 
the bees, their rummaging in the packing 
would be bound to disturb your bees. Mak« 
the entrance so the mice cannot get in, say 
34x6 inches. 


BEE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN ENGLISH 


Could you please give me a list of the 
bee journals published in the English lan 
guage the world over, with their addresses? 


COLORADO. 

Answer.—I am not sure I have the entire 
list of bee magazines published in English 
but I have the following: 

American Bee Journal, Hamilton, II. 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio 
Beekeepers’ Review, Almont, Mich.; Wis 
Beekeeping, Madison, Wis.; The 
American Honey Producer, 1214 Garfield 
Street, Laramie, Wyo.; Western 


consin 
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bee, 2823 East Fourth, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
The Dixie Beekeeper, Waycross, Ga.; The 
Beekeepers’ Item, San Antonio, Texas; The 
Bee World, Benson, Oxon, England; The Bee 
World, Sonning Common, Reading, England; 
The British Bee Journal, 23 Bedford St., 
Strand, England; Bees and Honey, Seattle, 
Wash.; Beecause, Watertown, Wis.; Ne- 
braska Bee Tidings, Lincoln, Neb.; South 
African Bee Journal, Johannesburg, South 
Africa; Bee Craft, The Drive, Orpington, 
England; The Beekeeper, Peterboro, Ontario; 
Australasian Beekeeper, West Maitland, N. 
S. W., Australia; New Zealand Fruit Grower 
and Apiarist, Auckland, N. Z.; Scottish Bee- 
keeper, Aberdeen, Scotland. 


RAPID COMB BUILDING 

1. How can I best get worker comb built 
up rapidly ? 

2. Do you like tight bee escape board for 
top of hives wintered in cellar, or do you 
prefer some upward ventilation? Would 
bran sacks covering filled with straw or 
chaff be a bad plan, to put directly over 
bees, if a cushion became necessary in some 
of the Hives? 

3. Would queen excluder wire do in front 
f entrance as a mouse guard, 

NEW YORK. 

Answers.—1. Worker comb can be built 
rapidly only by supplying the hives with 
comb foundation, in a good honey season. 
It does not pay to try to have it built at 
other times, as wax is very expensive to the 
bees, costing them about ten pounds of 
honey per pound of wax. 

2. We would leave a full entrance to the 
hives in the cellar. It might be better to 
make it shallow enough to keep out mice. 
We like some upward ventilation also, 
though not to any extreme. A cushion such 
as you mention would be all right. 

3. Never use queen excluder at the en- 
trance, for it becomes clogged too easily. 
Out-of-doors the entrance should be _ too 
hallow for mice to pass. 


FEEDING CANDY IN WINTER 

I am feeding a stock of bees with candy, 
inside a glass-topped section. When the 
candy box is empty I blow a little cigar 
moke under the box to clear bees from 
top of frame bars, so as to place new box 
of candy over feed hole. In the empty box 
just removed are, say, 50 to 100 bees. I 
place them near the hive entrance and let 
them run in. Is there a better way to re- 
turn these bees without disturbing the main 
cluster? In winter I should think it would 
be too cold to expose the bees in the box. 

ENGLAND. 

Your method is all right. In winter, the 
bees will probably not leave the cluster to 
go into that box. You should make sure 
that they have enough before cold days 
come, 

CORN SUGAR FOR SPRING FEED 

Will you kindly advise me in regard to 
corn syrup for spring feeding of my bees? 
| can get some that is slightly damaged by 
rusted pails, and I had thought that I could 
utilize it in some way with the bees. Your 
valued opinion will be very much appreci- 
ated. MINNESOTA. 

Answer.—My opinion is that corn syrup 
is not sweet enough for bee feed, and if it 
is damaged by rust it is just that much 
poorer for your use. 

Why not try a little of it, in spring? 
Just now, in cold weather, I believe you 
vill kill your bees if you feed it. 

SHADE BOARDS FOR NEXT SEASON 

I am planning to make shade boards for 
n hives this winter, as none of them are 

ded. Do you think this would pay, and 

it size would you make them? 
VIRGINIA. 
Answer.—It is certainly worth while to 


make shade boards for the hives, even if 


for January, 1929 


you have some natural shade, because the 
hives last so much longer when they are 
sheltered from the rain. 

As to the size of the shades, that depends 
upon how much you want to spend. A flat 
top which is just a little larger than the top 
of the hives is sufficient. But we used to 
make roofs with two slopes, just like a 
house roof, only more flat The only trouble 
with a movable roof is that it may be blown 
off by high winds. 


spot, your roofs will not be blown off. In 


If you are in a sheltered 


windy spots some beekeepers use a big, flat 
stone on top of the roof. 
If your hive roofs project a little in front, 


they will shelter the entrance from the rain. 


REMOVE EXCLUDER FOR WINTERING 
I want to know which is best, to take the 
queen excluder off or leave it on between 
the hive and food chamber for winter? 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Answer.—Take off the queen excluder and 
make the connection between the two stories 
Otherwise 
some of your bees may find themselves 


as easy as possible for the bees. 


separated from the cluster while going up 


above and die, in cold weather. 


Drat the Air Mail Question, 
Anyway ? 

At least that is my personal senti- 
ment. On page 415 of the August 
number a report is given of twenty- 
five queens sent over the Boeing air 
mail plane from Medina to Bakers- 
field, California. It is said there 
that, according to officials of the 
company, this was the “first time 
bees were ever carried through the 
air.” 

Then, in October, Allen Latham, 
of Norwichtown, Connecticut, wrote 
he had mailed queens by air mail to 
a beekeeper in California a year pre- 
viously. Under the title, 
Allen, the Palm Is Yours,” mention 
of this is made in the October num 
ber, page 508. 


“Sorry, 


Now: Jay Smith calls our atten- 
tion to his article in July, 1926, page 
325, where he reports shipping bees 
by airplane to the west coast for two 
seasons, reaching their destination in 
California from Vincennes, Indiana, 
usually in thirty hours. So Allan 
will have to give up the palm and 
pass it over to Jay. 

In a letter from the latter, he says: 
“IT looked the matter up and find the 
first air mail from New York to San 
Francisco began July 1, 1924. No- 
tice was given here in Vincennes that 
mail would be received for the air 
mail at that time. I sent a queen on 
that date, July 1, 1924, to Ira C. 
Manchester, San Francisco, and _ it 
got there in perfect shape. I sent 
some more nearly every day imme- 
diately thereafter. If Allan beats 
that, I will surrender, but I know he 
did not send any west, for my queen 
got there on the first plane.’ 

Now what shall we say? 
Allan?” 


“Sorry, 


Tincture of Apis for Bee Stings 


By Edwin A. Lewis 
In regard to the frequent inquiry 
as to what will cure bee stings, there 
is one. It will prevent swelling, but 
has no effect on the hurt. Of course, 
that is distinctly unpleasant, but 
most people can endure it until it 
stops, if they could just escape the 
disfiguring effect of the swelling. 
To prevent that, get a small bottle 
of tincture of apis from your drug- 
gist. Put ten drops of this in a glass 
of water and take internally, a tea- 
spoonful every ten minutes, when 
stung. The first dose must be taken 
before the swelling from the sting 
After the first few 
, Increase the time 


begins to show. 
doses between 
doses to a half hour and then to an 
hour. 

This is not an old woman’s remedy 
nor guesswork. I have used it for 
thirty years and have had it on hand 
most of the time until lately, when 
I have built up a natural resistance 
o that I don’t need it. If your drug- 
gist hasn’t it, he can get it from any 
drug house dealing in homeopathic 
remedies. 

I have never had an occasion to 
try the remedy on such a case as 
mentioned in the August Journal by 
O. B. Griffin and Mr. Pellett. I don’t 
know that it would be advisable to 
have the lady members of their fami- 
lies stung so it could be tried, but I 
would certainly be glad to know that 
they had some tincture of apis on 
hand in case of emergency. If it is 
as effective in cases of poisoning as 
it is in cases of mere swelling, the 
whole fraternity ought to know it. 

Missouri. 


Busy Swiss Bees 


According to statistics, 36,000 
Swiss citizens keep bees. This means 
that one family in twenty-five has a 
beehive. The latest statistics show 
a great increase of the bee popula- 
tion since 1876, when 177,120 hives 
were counted in the census which was 
then taken. Now the number has 
increased to nearly 300,000, and the 
Swiss bee industry represents a capi- 
tal value of 20,000,000 frances. 

The annual output of the Swiss 
hives amounts to 12,000,000 francs 
worth of honey. The native produc- 
tion of honey is, however, not suffi- 
cient for the needs of Switzerland, 
and 300,000 kilograms of the busy 
bee’s product have to be imported 
every year. This is not surprising, 
because every tourist who puts up 
at a Swiss pension finds on the table 
at breakfast a little jar of honey, 
which he is assured is not what the 
Germans call “ersatz’’ (artificial) 
honey. Christian Science Monitor. 
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Recollections of an Old-Timer 
in the Northland 


(Continued from page 27) 


There was an unwritten law among 
bee tree hunters that ownership 
marking would be respected. The 
tree was safe from all community 
hunters, except bears, which some- 
how failed to recognize ownership 
rights. 

There came a day when we were 
to load cars with emigrant goods and 
ship to a “cold and dreary country, 
wild, sparsely settled and wholly un- 
developed.” Father, being of an ex- 
perimental disposition, decided to 
take a colony of bees with us, and 
selected a strong colony of Italians 
for the purpose. For at least seven 
days they were shaken, bumped, 
thumped and jostled about before 
we landed at Sheldon, North Dakota, 
on the twenty-eighth day of March, 
1883. At shipping point, spring had 
opened to a degree before we left, 
and the bees had been flying in the 
open for some days. Arriving at des- 
tination, winter was still on, so the 
hive went into the cellar for winter 
quarters for about two weeks. 

One who knows bees, recalling the 
effects of jostling of hive, will guess 
as to the condition of that colony 
after a week of pioneer traffic via 
box car. In due time the hive was 
placed in the open and the bees, 
much reduced in strength, went to 
work. They increased their numbers 
a bit and filled the combs in the brood 
chamber fairly well, but did not 
swarm that season. Stored in a cellar 
for the ensuing winter, they went 
bravely to work the following spring, 
filled the brood chamber with honey 
and stored just a bit in the sec- 
tions of the crate—we called them 
“crates” in those days instead of 
“supers,” as you do now—but I do 
not reeall that any of these sections 
progressed sufficiently to be capped. 
Father removed the queen-cells to 
prevent swarming, hoping to get the 
colony strong so good results might 
be expected the following spring. 
Again they were placed in winter 
storage in the cellar, but when spring 
time arrived they were dead. 

We then decided that beekeeping 
could not be made a success in this 
climate and made no further effort 
to bring in additional colonies. We 
surmised that there were two chief 
reasons why they would not prove 
satisfactory here: First, there was no 
protection whatsoever, the country 
being absolutely clear and open as 
far as the eye could see, with not a 
tree, bush or shrub in sight. And 
the wind blew, and blew, and blew! 
The honeybee, returning to the hive, 
would seek to fly low down to get out 
of the wind a bit. With this difficulty 
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in flying, its wings would soon be- 
come frayed and, losing its wing 
power, it would drop into the tall 
grass, never to reach the hive again. 
Thus the colony would be depleted 
unusually fast and unable to increase 
in numbers with sufficient rapidity to 
offset the excessive losses. 

Again, there were no domestic 
honey-producing flowers at that time, 
no white clover, basswood, buck- 
wheat, or sweet clover, and the bees 
must have been obliged to fly far 
afield in their search for honey. My 
opinion is that of the multitude of 
wild prairie flowers then existing 
there were very few honey producers. 
However, this did not end our activi- 
ties in honey. There was a good 
market at 25 cents per pound for 
comb honey, with little or none of- 
fered for sale. I peddled honey at 
all the surrounding towns and to 
farmer friends, to our financial ade 
vantage, as the honey was worth only 
about 10 cents per pound at the 
initial purchase point. 

In August, 1884, father and I 
shipped a carload of sheep to the 
prairies, the first sheep I ever saw 
or heard of in this state up to that 
time. In that stock car, at one end, 
we constructed an unusually large 
rack for hay for feeding to the sheep 
while enroute, and—please keep this 
under your hat—under that hay was 
about one thousand pounds of some 
of the nicest white clover honey you 
ever saw. We paid the freight on 
the sheep, but the bill for freight on 
the honey has never been presented 
for payment by the railway com- 
pany, and perhaps, if we do not say 
too much about it, the company may 
eventually forget to do so. 

A few years thereafter, when I 
first began to operate on my own, 
I conceived the idea of shipping in 
extracted honey for sale to my 
friends. I ordered, from a_ promi- 


nent honey producer of the East, 
fifty five-gallon cans of extracted 
honey, weighing sixty pounds each, 


without any preliminary negotiations 
with him. It appears that such an 
order nearly caused him to throw a 
fit, but there it was, for fifty five- 
gallon cans, 3,000 pounds, one and 
one-half tons, from an irresponsible 
farmer boy away off in the North- 
west, with not a penny or a reference 
accompanying the order. This was 
probably the largest single order that 
he had ever received. Well, he 
scratched his head a bit, thought 
a while, scratched again, recalled that 
he knew my parents of a nearby 
farming district, took a chance, and 
the honey came along in due time. 
This was rather a heavy proposition 
for the boy, but he was equal to the 
occasion and the honey was sold at 
$5.00 per can, including a profit to 





me of $1.00 per can, and the ship- 
ment paid for. The order was re- 
peated later that winter, and for 
some years smaller purchases of 
twenty to thirty cans were made. 
So perhaps I was among the first, 
possibly the very first person, to ship 
a colony of bees into this great north- 
land. No other bees were reported 
to me until some years later, when 
I learned of a party over in the 
Maple River Valley who had a small 
apiary that seemed to be thriving. I 
believe that possibly I have been the 
largest individual shipper of honey 
into the state to the present time, 
merchants and jobbers excluded. 
Now the industry has reached the 
dignity of a state beekeepers’ con- 
vention, and they tell us that honey 
is soon to be one of our chief prod- 
ucts. It has all gone beyond my 
comprehension. I begin to realize 
that all of my efforts are out of date. 
I must be nearing an arm chair pen- 
sion. The things of today are in 
younger and better hands, and to- 
morrow all of my activities will be 
memories. Yet memories are among 
the greatest of our possessions. 
North Dakota. 





What Honey Does in Cake 


The following is copied from the 
November issue of “The Steward,” 
a magazine devoted to hotels, restau- 
rants, clubs and the catering world, 
published in New York City: 

An important branch of the 
baking industry devotes its efforts to 
cake making. In its desire to help 
bakers to better understand their 
problems, the cake section of the 
American Bakers’ Association has re- 
cently sent a questionnaire to its 
members by which it has learned why 
certain ingredients are used. One of 
the questions which was answered by 
leading bakers operating in twenty- 
four states was: 

What will honey do in a cake mix? 

Some of the answers were as fol- 
lows: 

It retains moisture. 

It colors rapidly. 

It keeps the cake soft and moist. 

It has a distinctive sweetness. 

It increases the volume of the cake. 

It has a good spreading action. 

It develops a ‘‘chewy” mix. 

These are all good reasons for 
using honey in cake formulas, and 
the American Honey Institute is pre- 
paring formulas for cake and bread 
bakers which will help them better 
to use honey in their mixes and 
doughs by personal observation, to 
see just how honey helps to make 
better goods which have the qualities 
emphasized in the inquiries of the 
cake section of the National Bakers’ 
Association. 
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MEETINGS AND EVENTS 











Current association meetings and organization notices are published in 
this department each month. Secretaries and other officers of organizations 
who wish publicity here should make sure that notices are sent in before the 


fifteenth of the month preceding publication. 


Frequently notices are 


received too late for use and consequently do not appear at all. 


California Convention 


The California beekeepers have 
again been assembled in a great con- 
vention. The Modesto meetings on 
December 6, 7 and 8 were attended 
by approxmiately 150 real beekeep- 
ers and honey men. For once in his 
life the writer went through a bee- 
keepers’ meeting without having the 
feeling of unpleasantness on account 
of caustic attitudes. Harmony was 
the keynote of this meeting, and I 
tell you it made us all feel good. 

The Modesto groups certainly did 
themselves proud in the capacity of 
host and entertainers. The annual 
banquet was a continuous series of 
good-natured banters and timely re- 
marks. The statewide famous Mo- 
desto High School band, led by their 
efficient director, gave us many fine 
musical numbers. Following the ban- 
quet, a local old-time orchestra 
helped with an impromptu dance 
which will not soon be forgotten. 

The program included many in- 
structive papers. A few of the titles 
are the following: 

Bee Insurance. 

Pollination of Fruit Trees. 

Treatment of Queens with Ultra- 

Violet Rays. 

Importance of Fall Requeening. 

Artificial Mating of Queens. 

Septicemia of the Honeybee. 

Honey Fermentation. 

The American Honey Institute. 

The new apiary inspection system 
of California has gone over big with 
the industry. The State Inspector 
and some of his able assistants pre- 
sented a drama on bees and inspec- 
tion which was enjoyed by all. Eradi- 
cation of foulbrood from the state 
is the aim of the burning program 
being pushed under the direction of 
the State Department of Agriculture. 

Prof. W. B. Herms, of the Uni- 
versity of California, gave an address 
which was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. A willingness on the part 
of the U. C. to aid the beekeeping 
industry as far as possible was ex- 
pressed. As is already known, the 
university is giving instruction in bee 
culture in residence and by corre- 
spondence and is pursuing a number 
of projects in apicultural research. 
Some assistance in field extension 
vork is rendered also. 

The Pacific States are desirous of 
‘btaining a United States Apicul- 
tural Field Station to study the prob- 
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lems peculiar to this region. One of 
these stations is in operation at 
Laramie, Wyoming, dealing with in- 
termountain problems, and one in 
Louisiana studying the southern con- 
ditions. Oregon, Washington and 
possibly other western states will co- 
operate with California in attempting 
to procure this valuable addition to 
the Pacific Coast beekeeping inter- 
ests. The very important research 
work of the U. S. D. A. with bees 
has in the past been largely con- 
ducted in the eastern states. Resolu- 
tions were drawn, passed, and placed 
in the hands of a committee to con- 
tinue with these efforts for the asso- 
ciation. 
Officers 
year are: 
President, A. M. Henry, Oroville, 
California. 
Vice-President, L. E. Pittam, Riv- 
erside, California. 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. W. 
man, Oakland, California. 
Chairman Board of Directors, Wil- 
liam J. Oats, Lompoc, California. 
Jake Haymaker. 


elected for the coming 


Hart- 


Short Course 


F. B. Paddock, State Apiarist 

The short course for beekeepers of 
Iowa will be held during Farm and 
Home Week, for four days, January 
29, 30, 31 and February 1. The pro- 
gram will be much more extensive 
this year than for several years. Un- 
der the plan for this year it will be 
possible to give more complete work 
covering the problems of apiary man- 
agement. The schedule each day will 
be composed of six lectures, one of 
which will be illustrated. The work 
will begin at 9 o’clock and end at 4 
o’clock, and all lectures will be 
strictly beekeeping. Special attention 
is to be given to the problems of 
those desiring to make a start with 
bees and those who have a few colo- 
nies but want to keep them well. 
Topics for discussion will include bet- 
ter stock, races of bees, requeening, 
swarm control, diseases, and winter- 
ing. Problems of concern especially 
to large producers will be presented 
by speakers of national repute. The 
problems of production will not con- 
sume all the time, for considerable 
attention will be given to marketing 
honey. The new Government honey 
grader will be demonstrated and any- 
one desiring an official grade of 


honey may bring or send a five-pound 
pail for sample. A new feature is to 
be offered this year in the form of a 
comprehensive exhibit. This will in- 
clude displays relative to queens, 
package bees, honey containers, ex- 
tractors, new equipment, and honey 
samples. Every effort will be made 
this year to offer a course of lectures 
which will well repay any beekeeper 
for attending. It is the desire of the 
staff to have plenty of material for 
both the small and the commercial 
producer. 


Washington Beekeepers Meet 

Brighter prospects for the bee in- 
dustry in Washington were indicated 
at the annual meeting of the Wash- 
ington State Beekeepers’ Association 
in Yakima, November 27-28. 

To cope more adequately with 
foulbrood and the other diseases that 
cut down the profits of honey pro- 
duction, it was decided to ask for 
state funds amounting to $5,000 a 
year for bee inspection. This will 
raise the amount to $7,000 annually. 

Cooperative marketing of honey 
stands a greater chance of success 
than it did in the past, according to 
Prof. O. A. Sippel, of Montana State 
College, who explained that the Fed- 
eral Government will give credit to 
cooperatives that are properly organ- 
ized and on a sound basis. 

Fruit raising and bee farming go 
hand in hand, J. O. Kane, of White 
Swan, told the delegates. He pointed 
out how bees aid in pollination, and 
their value to the orchardist. 

It was decided to meet in 1929 in 
the western part of the state, the city 
to be chosen later. 

The following officers for the year 
were elected: President, Fred Man- 
dery, of Tenino; Vice-President, J. O. 
Kane, of White Swan; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. R. L. Webster, Wash- 
ington State College; Executive Com- 
mittee members, Maurice Townsend 
of Elma, C. W. Higgins of Wapato, 
and Charles Brittain of Seattle. 


League 

Plans are developing rapidly for 
the annual meeting of the American 
Honey Producers’ League at Sioux 
City, February 7, 8 and 9. The meet- 
ing this year should prove to be one 
of the most interesting meetings of 
its kind held for many years. The 
program of the first day, February 7, 
is in charge of the Iowa Association. 
The speakers will include several 
widely known authorities, who will 
have a message for those beekeepers 
assembled. It is planned to have 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the American 
Honey Institute, give a public ad- 
dress at an evening meeting. He will 
tell the League of his work at the 
Institute on February 8. Every bee- 
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keeper has some idea of what the 
Institute intends to do, but everyone 
who can be at Sioux City will want 
to hear what the future holds for the 
uses of honey. Speakers who are 
informed on honey export will ap- 
pear on the program. An exporter 
who has recently returned from a 
survey trip of European markets will 
tell what he observed and learned. 
The apiary inspection work of many 
states will be represented and these 
men will discuss matters of mutual 
interest relative to quarantines and 
regulated shipments of bees and 
honey. Those in charge of the pro- 
gram hope to cover topics of vital 
interest to the honey-producing in- 
dustry. A national organization is 
vital to all who are concerned with 
the bees and their products. This 
covers a big field, magazines, glass 
and tinplate manufacturers, bee sup- 
ply manufacturers, honey bottlers, 
brokers and dealers, package and 
queen shippers, railroads, apiary in- 
spectors, teachers, horticulturists, 
seed producers, and consumers of 
honey. Arrangements are being made 
for reduced rates on all railroads, so 
all who can should use the conven- 
tion certificates issued by all roads. 

It is up to the beekeepers of lowa 
to help make this meeting the suc- 
cess it deserves. Let everyone help 
show that Iowa is on the map as a 
honey-producing state. 

F. B. Paddock. 





Preliminary Announcement, League 
Convention, Sioux City, lowa, 
Feb. 7, 8, 9, 1929 
The 1929 annual convention of the 
American Honey Producers’ League 
is only five weeks in the future. De- 
tails of the educational program will 
be announced in the bee journals in 
February. Only certain general ideas 
of the program and the business ses- 

sion can be given at this time. 

A program by the host state will 
feature the first day. This is in 
charge of Prof. F. B. Paddock, who 
will undoubtedly not only bring us 
excellent speakers from Iowa, but 
also from the neighboring states, 
which, in a sense, are cooperators in 
the reception and entertainment of 
delegates. 

February 8 will be marked by the 
second National Honey Marketing 
Conference. This conference was 
inaugurated at the San Francisco 
convention and was judged the great- 
est event of the convention. The pro- 
gram will again be in charge of Mr. 
A. W. B. Kjosness, General Manager 
of the Mountain States Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Boise, Idaho. 
This fact assures another worth-while 
conference of this acute problem of 
beekeepers. Mr. Kjosness will be very 
happy to have your suggestions for 
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the handling of this session. At this 
time consideration will be given to 
the work and reports of the League 
committees on honey grades, trans- 
portation, and standards of packing 
and crop reporting service. 

An evening session will be given 
over to a publie reception to, and an 
address by, Dr. H. E. Barnard, Presi- 
dent of the American Honey Insti- 
tute. This will be the first oppor- 
tunity our national organization will 
have to honor and hear the man who 
is now leading the way on increased 
honey consumption through coopera- 
tive advertising. As the League is a 
founder member of the American 
Honey Institute, this occasion will be 
a momentous one. 

One of the difficult problems facing 
the business session of the conven- 
tion will be the matter of the con- 
tinuation or discontinuation of the 
publication of the American Honey 
Producer, the official organ of the 
League. If it is to be continued, 
more adequate methods of finance 
must be provided. 

In fact, the problem of the con- 
tinuation of a national business or- 
ganization is the real issue at stake 
at this convention. If there seems 
no hope of greater support by mem- 
berships to the League during the 
coming year than during the past, 
we had just as well stop the Pro- 
ducer, lock up the shop and ring the 
curtain down on such a type of na- 
tional organization. If such is the 
continued, expressed will of Ameri- 
can beekeepers, no one under the sun 
can prevent such a catastrophe. 

At this time the method of nomi- 
nating the national officers should be 
explained. The nomination Com- 
mittee is automatically made up of 
a representative from each affiliated 
organization. Affiliated organizations 
become such by the payment of an 
initiation fee, which is the only as- 
sessment the first year, to the amount 
of $6.00 for locals and $12.00 for 
state or regional organizations. Any 
organization wishing a vote on the 
Nominating Committee should send 
their dues to J. V. Ormond, Secre- 
tarq, State House, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, before the first of February. 
Likewise, we caution all affiliated 
organizations to name their official 
delegate and provide him with cre- 
dentials. 

The vote on those nominated is 
conducted by closed ballot. Each in- 
dividual member has one vote, and 
may vote the written proxies of other 
members whose credentials he holds. 
Each affiliated organization will also 
be entitled to cast one vote for each 
twenty-five of its affiliated members. 
The membership fee for each such 
affiliated member is 25 cents. 

We again call your attention to 





the special membership rate which is 
in effect until the convention opens. 

For the usual individual member- 
ship fee of $1.50, new members will 
not only pay their dues until the 1930 
convention time, but also will receive 
all back copies of the 1928 Producer. 

Mr. N. Williamson, President of 
the Iowa State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, Bronson, Iowa, is in charge of 
all local arrangements for the con- 
vention. For any information con- 
cerning local accommodations, write 
to Mr. Williamson. Mr. Ormond is 
in charge of transportation, and the 
present indications are that special 
rates to the convention will be se- 
cured. 

California set a mark to shoot at 
last year when 400 attended the 
largest of all League conventions. 
Let’s plan now to carry on and outdo 
that great attainment. 

C. L. Corkins, President. 


Important Notice to Members of the 
American Honey Producers’ 
League 


A reduction of one and one-half 
for the round trip, on the “‘certificate 
plan,” will apply for members (also 
dependent members of their fami- 
lies) attending the meeting of the 
American Honey Producers’ League 
to be held at Sioux City, Iowa, Feb- 
ruary 7-9, 1929. The arrangements 
will apply from the following terri- 
tory: 

1. Tickets at the normal one-way 
tariff fare for the going journey may 
be bought at any time before the date 
of the meeting. 

2. ._Be sure when purchasing your 
going ticket to ask the ticket agent 
for a certificate. Do not make the 
mistake of asking for a receipt. If, 
however, it is impossible to get a 
certificate from the local agent, a 
receipt will be _ satisfactory, and 
should be secured when ticket is pur- 
chased. See that the ticket reads to 
the point where the convention is to 
be held and no other. See that your 
certificate is stamped with the same 
date as your ticket. Sign your name 
to the certificate or receipt in ink. 
Show this to the ticket agent. 

3. Call at the railroad station for 
ticket and certificate at least thirty 
minutes before departure of train. 

4. Certificates are not kept at all 
stations. Ask your home station 
whether you can procure certificates 
and through tickets to the place of 
meeting. If not, buy a local ticket 
to nearest point where a certificate 
and through ticket to place of meet- 
ing can be bought. 

5. Immediately upon your arrival 
at the meeting, present your cer- 
tificate to the endorsing officer, 
as the reduced fare for the return 
journey will not apply unless you are 
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properly identified as provided for by 
the certificate. 

6. No refund of fare will be made 
on account of failure to either ob- 
tain a proper certificate or on ac- 
count of failure to have the certifi- 
cate validated. 

7. It must be understood that the 
reduction for the return journey is 
not guaranteed, but is contingent on 
an attendance of not less than 250 
members of the organization and de- 
pendent members of their families at 
the meeting holding regularly issued 
certificates from ticket agents at 
starting point showing payment of 
normal one-way tariff fare of not less 
than 67 cents on the going trip. 

8. If the necessary minimum of 
250 regularly issued certificates are 
presented to the joint agent, and 
your certificate is validated, you will 
be entitled to a return ticket via the 
same route as the going journey at 
one-half of the normal one-way tariff 
fare from place of meeting to point 
at which your certificate was -issued 
up to and including——. 

9. Return tickets issued at the 
reduced fare will not be good on any 
limited train on which such reduced 
fare transportation is not honored. 
Annual Convention of New Jersey 

Beekeepers’ Association 

The annual convention of the New 
Jersey Beekeepers’. Association will 
be held at the W. C. T. U. rooms, 214 
East State street, Trenton, N. J., 
January 17-18, 1929. 

Thursday Morning, Jan. 17 
Chairman, John Conner, Caldwell. 
10:00—Report of the Secretary- 

Treasurer, Elmer G. Carr, Penning- 
ton. Report of committees. 

11:00—-A System of Management 
for Fall Flow Districts. Elmer G. 





Carr. 
Afternoon 
2:00—Every Step in Marketing 
Extracted Honey. Harold Horner, 


Mt. Holly. 

3:30—The Races of 
and Their Characteristics. 
son, New Brunswick. 


ws 


Honeybees 
Ray Hut- 


Evening 
7:30 — Demonstration; 
coating comb honey. 
Cape May C. H. 
Friday Morning, Jan. 18 
9:30 — Beekeeping in England. 
Professor Willard Thompson, New 
Brunswick. 
10:30—Shall Our Queens Have the 
Run of Two Brood Chambers? G. 
Fred Jordy, Flemington. 
11:30—Election of officers. 
Afternoon 


chocolate 
Henry Brown, 





2:00—Handy Devices. Everybody. 
Bring a sample or drawing if you 
cannot adequately describe your de- 
vice without one. 


for January, 1929 


Nebraska Honey Producers’ 
Association 

Tuesday, January 8—Forenoon 

9 :00—Registration. Exhibits open. 

9 :30—President’s address. V. W. 
Binderup, Minden. 

9:50—-A New Marketing Organiza- 
tion. H. A. Mark, North Platte. 

10:30—Results of Research Work 
on Solutions for Disinfection of Foul- 
brood Colonies. C. L. Corkins, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming. 

11:30—Appointment of 
tees. 

11:45—Nectar and 
day Flight. 
Cafeteria. 


commit- 


Pollen; Mid- 
Agricultural College 


Afternoon 

1:15—-The Present Status of Bee- 
keeping in Nebraska. L. M. 
Lincoln. 

1:45—The Future of Honey. F. L. 
Swanson, Council Bluffs, lowa. 

2 :40—_The Value of Young Queens. 
Robert H. Walstrom, Omaha. 

3:00—The Mountain States Honey 
Producers’ Association and the Amer- 
ican Honey Producers’ League. C. L. 
Corkins, Laramie, Wyoming. 

3:50 — Insect Pollination of Ne- 
braska Orchards. W. W. Yocum, 
Lincoln. 


Gates, 


Evening 

7:15—Beekeeping Film. 
ment of Entomology. 

7:40—The Winter Metabolism of 
the Honeybee Colony. C. L. Corkins, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

8:20—Working Habits of 
(illustrated). O. W: 
Ames, Iowa. 


Depart- 


Field 
Bees Park, 
Wednesday, Jan. 9—Forenoon 

9:15—The Needs of Our Associa- 
tion. Don B. Whelan, Lincoln. 

9 :30—The Race of 
Bees. C. L. Corkins, Laramie, Wyo. 

10:15—A Neglected Phase of Bee- 
keeping. J. G. Jessup, Council Bluffs. 

11:00—How Bees Ripen Honey 
(illustrated). O. W. Park, Ames. 

12:00—Consumption of Stores. 
Agricultural College Cafeteria. 


Caucasian 


Afternoon 

1:00—What the State of Iowa is 
Doing for the Beekeeper. O. W. 
Park, Ames, Iowa. 

1:45—What Other States Are 
Doing for the Beekeeper. Don B. 
Whelan, Lincoln. 

2:15—Business meeting. Election 
of officers. 


Bee Course in North Dakota 
During the past three years a large 
number of bee men have taken ad- 
vantage of the home-study courses 
offered by the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College. 
The nominal registration fee is 
based on the cost of postage, paper 


(Continued on page 42) 


THE CRY! “MORE 


RED STICK 


And we can answer that cry with 
more pure, roaring colonic than ever, 
pecially arranged for pack- 
age bee and nuclei We expect to 
hip more bees and nuclei than any- 
one in the state and at a cheaper 


colonies 


price than anyone in the South. 
The inspectors and 
of many 
Canada will tell you that RED 


leading bee 
states and provinces 


STICKS are the most productive, 
easiest to handle, and best mated. 
What more do you want? 

Write for prices, 
blank and our 100°; 


circular, order 
guarantee. 


RED STICK APIARIES 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 











— 


LAND 
OPENING 


A New Line under construc- 
tion in Montana opens a _ mil- 
lion acres of good wheat and 
stock country. Send for New 
Line book. 

Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana offer best opportunity 
in two decades to secure good 
improved farms from. banks, 
insurance and mortgage com- 
panies at a fraction of their 
real value. Send for lists. Im- 
proved farms for rent. 

Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho have exceptional oppor- 
fruit and poultry 
raising and dairying with mild 
climate and_ excellent 


tunities in 


scenic 
surroundings. 

Write for Free Book on state 
you prefer. 


Low Homeseekers Rates 


E. C. LEEDY 


Dept. J-8 Great Northern Ry. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Golden Queens and Banded Bees 


FOR 1929 
Untested queens_- 
Tested queens 
Bees 
Nucleus 


$1.00 each 
en $1.50 each 
$1.50 per Ib. 
$1.50 per frame 
Bees inspected; free from @isease 
J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GA. 
EVERLAY cecnos 
LEGHORNsS /? 
The beautiful business hen! Wonderful winter lay 
ers. Big white eggs. World Record layers Ameri. ¢ 
can Ege Contest! Greatest winners New York 
Chicago. Hardy, vigorous money makers. Stock 


Eggs, Chicks, shipped safely. Catalog free 
EVERLAY FARM Box 55 Portiand, ind. 
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EY CONTAINERS 























|CONTINENTAL HON 


\\" ‘ 


Continental Honey Containers make Made in several styles and sizes to bet- 






a strong appeal to your customers ter meet your needs. Complete infor- 
and assure the Honey reaching them mation, prices, terms or samples may 
in excellent condition. And in this — be secured through any of the distrib- 
competitive age their economy is utors listed below, or any of our 
most important to you. Every can is offices. Be sure you buy Continental 
carefully tested to insure against leaks. Quality. 


These Distributors are Ready to Serve You: 


The Brock Store Lone Star Bee G. B. Lewis Company Magill & Co. A. I. Root Company 
Decatur, Ind. Supply Co Watertown, Wis Fargo, N. Dak. St. Paul, Minn. 
San Antonio, Tex. Albany, N. Y . = Chicago, Il. 
A. G. Woodman Co. 3: "Bees Sioux Honey Ass’n - . 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Superior Honey Co. pace a os Sioux City, Ia. oe CORR, Tae. 
Los Angeles, Calif. a k te, VO. Carl F. Buck 
Mountain States Honey Seattle, Wash exarkana North Dakota Bee Walla Walla, Wash. 
Prod. Ass'n Dedent & Sous Burrows Hdwe. Co. Supply Co. 
Boise, Idaho Hamilton, Il Beeville, Tex Moorhead, Minn. Fred W. Muth Company 
: . Cincinnati, Ohio 
J. W. Reid Standard Lumber Co. A I. Root Co. of Iowa 
Uvalde, Tex Winona, Minn Council Bluffs, Ia 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INc. 
4622 West North Avenue, Chicago, III. 


DETROIT JERSEY CITY LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


For our January crop and market report we asked 
reporters the following questions: 


1. How is crop moving? 

2. What amount of honey left on hand? 
3. Are prices up to last year? 

4. Are they advancing? 


HOW CROP IS MOVING 


Throughout the country we do not believe there is 
much change over last year in the way the crop is moving 
in a retail way. In other words, while there is not as 
much honey on hand to sell as last year, the demand in 
the rural communities does not seem to be any better 
than last year and there are still considerable quantities 
of honey left on hand. The big difference between this 
winter and last, however, is that in a wholesale way 
honey is moving better, especially in carlots. Practically 
every report we have from carlot sellers of honey is to 
the effect that honey is moving very readily. 


There are, of course, some sections of the country 
where honey is moving better than a year ago, and New 
England is one of these. 


AMOUNT OF HONEY LEFT ON HAND 


The amount of honey left on hand is much less than 
it was a year ago as a total, and also much less in most 
regions in a local way. The New England States are 
very well cleared of honey and New York and New Jersey 
have perhaps not over 20 per cent on hand. In the South- 
east, Georgia and Florida alone report very heavy hold- 
over yet, amounting to perhaps 45 per cent, and Missis- 
sippi the same. The balance of the states are well cleaned 
up comparatively, not having over 20 to 25 per cent on 
hand. Louisiana, which previously reported a very heavy 
crop on hand, has been able to clear up the situation by 
pooling several cars for export shipment. In Texas honey 
is moving along fairly readily and, owing to a short crop, 
there will not be very much left on hand in another 
month or two. The carryover now does not exceed 25 
per cent. In the Central West, also, the honey on hand 
is not over 20 to 30 per cent. 


It is the plains area that perhaps has the largest carry- 
over yet, and in some of the states this amounts to 40 
per cent, and one state 50 per cent still on hand. The 
intermountain sections are very well cleaned up, and 
California, which had a very short crop, is practically 
without any surplus honey to sell. 


There are two or three items which enter into the 
honey holdover so far. A number of western producers 
are holding for a better price, and we have two or three 
reports of better than 8 cents in carlots being received 
for honey. In the central states and in some other sec- 
tions there is considerable carryover of honey which is 
not up to standard grade. We believe we are safe in 
stating that the percentage of honey which was of a 
lower grade this year in the central region was far 
rreater than usual, and, of course, honey is harder to 
move, lacking a carload market for the same. In the 
‘southwest, where carloads were available, these have 
1oved readily to foreign and other markets, but we be- 


lieve that the carryover on January 1 is caused princi- 
pally by the fact that there is an inferior quality on hand 
and, secondly, by the fact that the demand now seems to 
be for carloads of honey and not for local lots. 


Whether this is due entirely to the foreign demand or 
more especially to the demand of the newly formed com- 
bine of honey packing interests is hard to determine. 
Undoubtedly both have had their effect, and the recent 
advertising campaign as conducted by Preserves and 
Honey, Inc., undoubtedly has disposed of a whole lot of 
honey and necessitated the purchasing of additional car- 
loads from western producers. 


Should such a contingency continue in future years, it 
will apparently mean that the less than carlot producers 
of honey in the Central West and other states will have 
to combine to ship in carlots or else be content with a 
local market and at a less price comparatively than they 
would be able to obtain in carload lots. 


PRICES COMPARED TO LAST YEAR 


In most instances, as mentioned previously, prices are 
on a parity with last year. The Southeast and Texas 
report prices perhaps 1 to 2 cents lower than a year ago. 
Minnesota reports retail prices somewhat lower, and 
Oklahoma has undoubtedly had a price-cutting war, be- 
cause prices are equal or a little in advance over last 
year. This report is, of course, for prices over the retail 
counter. 


There is undoubtedly an improvement in carlot prices 
of fine, white honey over what they were in 1927, and 
the demand for carlots remains stable. 


ARE PRICES ADVANCING? 


Except for the decided improvement for demand in 
carload lots of honey, we do not believe there is much 
tendency for honey prices to advance. We have one or 
two reports from the northern section of a decided ad- 
vance in bakers’ quality honey because of the very large 
demand from bakers. Undoubtedly this is due to the 
efforts of the newly formed American Honey Institute, 
which is getting fine publicity through all of the baker 
journals, 


SUMMARY 


All in all, we believe the honey situation is far better 
than it was a year ago, and that the stimulation of de- 
mand which usually occurs in January will rapidly clear 
up the stocks of all good white honey. There may be 
a holdover of some of the inferior or darker grades, 
largely due to the fact that the carlot buyers of honey 
are not looking for darker grades, but to the white 
grades. 

Such carryover as there may be of the darker honey, 
however, is far more than offset by the rapidity of move- 
ment of the finer white honey. Undoubtedly this is going 
to make for a stimulant in the activity of the white honey 
producer, since his situation is far improved over that of 
the producer who has to seek his own market locally or 
ship out a baker’s quality of honey. 

All in all, the situation, we believe, is improved over 
a year ago and apparently is working itself into position 
for a future solution. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted for 7e per word, with no discounts. 
No classified advertisements accepted for 
less than ten words. Count each initial or 
number as one word, 

Copy for this department must reach us 
not later than the fifteenth of each month 
preceding date of issue. If intended for 
classified department, it should be so stated 
when advertisement is sent. 

As a measure of protection to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 











Advertisements of used bee- 
keeping equipment or of bees 
oncombs must be accompaniec 
by a guarantee that the material 
is free from disease or be ac- 
companied bya certificate of in- 
spection from an authorized in- 
spector. 














BEES AND QUEENS 


PACKAGE BEES 
Write for price 
Crowville Apiaries 


delivery. 


The 


April and May 
with special offer. 
Crowville, La. 


northern. 
Indiana. 


Gentle, hardy 


PACKAGE BEES 
, Hebron, 


Van Hioney Farms, 


GOLDEN ITALIAN 
large beautiful bees 
Package bees and nuclei. 


Dr. White Bee Co., 


QUEENS Producing 
Solid yellow to tip. 

Circular free. 

Sandia, Texas. 


OUR bees and queens pay big dividends the 

first year. We can handle any sized order. 
any time. Let us name you our best prices. 
R. V. Stearn Brady, Texas. 


queens and nuclei (or 
1929, the big, bright, 


GOLDEN | Italian 
package bees) for 


hustling kind (the kind that gets the 
honey ). Satisfied customers everywhere. 
Untested, $1.00 each; 6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 
100, $75.00. Tested, $2.00 each. Two- 
frame nuclei or two-pound package’ with 


more, $4.00 each. 
Health certificate 
Honoraville, Ala. 


queen, $4.50 each; ten or 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 
furnished. E. F. Day, 


QUEENS and Bees for 

ply any style package. Not a single dis- 
satisfied customer. Try our popular special, 
two frames of brood, four pounds bees and 
young queen, $6.50; five for $30.00. Prompt 
service and satisfaction. The Peerless Apia- 
ries, Box 54, Marksville, La. 


1929. We can sup- 


FOR packages and nuclei, early delivery, 
write Elder Curd Walker, proprietor of 
the Vidalia Apiaries, Vidalia, Ga. 
PACKAGE bees, queens, nuclei, at prices 
unheard of on orders booked in January. 
High grade Italian bees. No disease. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Write today. Cotton 
Belt Apiaries, Paris, Texas, Route 2. 
FATHER COULOMBE APIARIES Yellow 


Es 
bees, “St. 


Italian queens § and Romain 
Honey Girl’ strain, shipped combless with 
sugar syrup feed. Two pounds bees with 


queen, one to nine packages, $3.25 each; 
ten or more, $3.00 each. Three pounds bees 
with queen, one to nine packages, $4.25 
each; ten or more $4.00 each. Queens $1.00 
each; dozen, $11.00. No disease. State cer- 


tificate with each shipment. Safe delivery 
and all losses replaced upon “bad order” 
express receipt guaranteed. Orders booked 


without deposit. J. 
Montegut P.O. 


Lloyd St. Romain, Megr., 
Telegraph office, Houma, La. 


WILL EXCHANGE package bees for good 


real estate, or anything valuable. 


Van's Honey Farms, Hebron, Ind. 
ITALIAN queens and package bees for 


spring delivery. Get our prices and a free 
package. We sell according to the 
price of honey. We guarantee safe delivery 
and satisfaction. Health certificate with 
each shipment. The Mangham Apiaries Co., 
Mangham, La. 


bees 





BRIGHT three-banded Italian queens, pack- 
age bees, finest quality. Write for 1929 
prices. Taylor Apiaries, Luverne, Ala. 
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HIGHEST quality, prompt shipment, reason- 

able prices. Package bees and queens of 
the highest quality shipped at the time you 
want them, for a price that you can afford 


to pay. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Health certificate with each ship- 
ment. Write for description and price list, 


also prices on large quantities. J. M 


& Sons, R. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 


Cutts 


CONSERVATIVE booking and efficient serv- 


ice in package Italian bees. wo-pound 
package with queen, $3.50. Other packages 
priced accordingly. H. J. Sudbury, State 


Normal, Natchitoches, La. 

PETERMAN’S 
package bees. 

12, $10.00; 25, 


select Italian queens and 
Queens: 1, $1.00; 6, $5.50; 
$20.00; 50 or 100, T5e 


each. Package bees with queens, 2-lb.: 
1, $3.00; 5, $13.75; 10, $25.50; 50, $125.00. 
3-lb.: 1, $4.00; 5, $18.75; 10, $34.50; 50, 


$165.00. H. Peterman, Lathrop, Calif. 
Gentle, hardy northern. 
Farms, Hebron, Indiana. 
“GRAY CAUCASIANS’’—Our prices for bees 

and queens for 1929 delivery are ready; 
send for them, they are free. Our founda- 
tion stock are from our direct imported 
mothers. Our bees are pleasing others; we 
believe they will please you. They lead all 
other races in quantity honey production, 
and are gentle and very easy to handle. 
Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. 
PACKAGE bees and Italian queens. Our 

only business for nearly twenty years. 
Get our prices and express rate on any size 
order. Circular free. 

J. E. Wing, Cottonwood, Calif. 


PACKAGE BEES 


Van’s Honey 


BEES AND QUEENS—Golden and _ three- 

banded Italians, a!so Carniolans, bred in 
yards four or five miles apart. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. I began advertising bees and 
queens in old American Bee Journal thirty- 
even years ago. Write for price list. C. B. 
Bankston, Buffalo, Texas, P. O. 65. 
MR. BEEKEEPER—HBefore placing your or- 

der for bees, write me and get my prices. 
I have had nearly forty years’ experience 
as a beekeeper and I believe I can give you 
as good service as anyone else. Everything 
I send out absolutely guaranteed; all losses, 
when accompanied by a bad order receipt 
from express agent, made good at once. 
Write and get my prices before placing your 
order elsewhere. 

O. P. Hendrix, West Point, Miss 

PACKAGES and 350 colonies for sale. Pack- 

ages with queens introduced. 
had disease in yards. 
tion. Best reference. Get our low prices 
and reasons why you should buy colonies 
instead of packages. 

A. O. Smith, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


Have never 
Certificate of inspec- 


BOOKING orders for my thrifty Caucasian 
three-frame nuclei for May delivery, also 
queens. Yards inspected; no disease. 
Peter Schauffhauser, Havelock, N. C. 


WINTER QUEENS—Good tested three-band 
$1.00 each. I send queens anywhere any 
month of the year. 
D. W. Howell Shellman, Ga. 





LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS— 
$2.00; after June 1, $1.00. Tested, $2.00. 
A. W. Yates, 
15 Chapman St. Hartford, Conn. 
HIGHEST grade Italian queens: —Tested, 
$1.50; untested, 75 cents. Package bees, 
one pound, $1.50; two pounds, $2.50; three 
pounds, $3.25. Have had no disease. State 
inspection certificate with each shipment. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 
T. L. Davis, Buffalo, Leon Co., Texas. 

















THRIFTY Caucasian queens from daughters 

of imported mothers. After April 15: 
One, $1.50; twelve, $14.00. Safe arrival. 
Tillery Bros., Greenville, Ala., R. 6, U. S. A. 





FOR SALE 


100 colonies of bees with com- 
equipment, eight-frame hives; lo- 


FOR SALE 
plete 


cated in sweet clover district of western 
Minnesota. For details, write L. D. Leonard, 
10 Parkway Drive, Pelham, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—200 colonies bees. Equipment 


all new and bees in excellent condition. 
Certificate furnished at time of sale. Fuller 
particulars write to P. O. Box 376, River- 


side, California. 








January 
FOR SALE—We are constantly accumu- 
lating bee supplies, slightly shopworn; 


odd ‘sized, surpluses, etc., which we desire 
to dispose of and on which we can quote 
you bargain prices. Write for complete list 
of our bargain material. We can save you 
money on items you may desire from it. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Lllinois. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 
FOR SALE White extracted clover honey. 
Duvale Brown, Long Branch, N. J. 





FOR SALE—Ten cases, two 60-pound cans 
each, fine clover-basswood honey, 9 cents. 
Valley View Apiaries, Savanna, III. 
CHOICE clover extracted honey, put up in 
60-pound new containers. Write for quo- 
tations. M. Larson & Sons, Box 144, Gard- 
ner, Ill. 


6900 Ibs. sweet clover honey 


FOR SALE 
in new 60-lb. cans at 8c. Sample free. 
M. W. Thompson, Toronto, S. D. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Best quality, lowest 
prices. D. Steengrafe, 116 Broad Street, 

New York. 

WANTED—Light honey. Send sample and 
state price. J. K. Wolosevich, 2516 Archer 

Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

WANTED—wWhite and amber honey. Send 
sample and lowest cash price. W. J. Fore- 

hand & Sons, Fort Deposit, Ala. 

weighing 22 Ibs. per case, 


WHITE COMB, 


$4.80; amber, $4.25. Three- and six-case 
carrier. White bulk comb, $11.00 dozen 
five-pound pails; amber, $10.00. 
Ed Mitchell, Castalia, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


cans. 


Extracted honey in 
Henry Hettel, Marine, Ill. 


60-pound 


STURDEVANT’S CLOVER HONEY St. 
Paul, Neb. Any quantity. 

CLOVER and buckwheat blend at T7%e 
pound. One-pound sample 25c. We 

Summerfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio. 

WANTED—Honey in trade for chicks; 10c 
pound in pails. Ames Hatchery, Deerfield. 

Wisconsin. 


HONEY FOR SALE 
tity. 





Any kind, any quan- 
The John G. Paton Co., 
217 Broadway, New York. 


FOR SALE—-Buckwheat comb and extracted. 
Write H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 
HONEY FOR EVERY PURPOSE—We have 
it in any amount; light amber and white 
clover, basswood, sweet clover, buckwheat. 
Write us what you need and ask for prices. 
A. I. Root Company of Chicago, 224-230 
West Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—Light amber honey in 60-lb. 
cans; clover and buckwheat mixed. J. F 


Moore, 


Tiffin, Ohio. 





WANTED—White clover extracted honey. 
Send sample and your lowest price. A. L. 
Haenseroth, 4161 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, III. 
HONEY FOR SALE—AIll grades, any quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc., 265 Greenwich St., New York City. 


NEW CROP shallow frame comb honey, also 
section honey; nice white stock, securely 

packed, available for shipment now. Colo- 

rado Honey Prod. Ass’n, Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE—Fancy, extracted, white clover 
honey in new 60-pound cans. None better 
on the market. Ten cents for two cans or 
less; nine and one-half cents for more than 
two cans, f. o. b. here. Also amber honey. 
Quality guaranteed. Sample 25c. 
E. J. Baxter, Nauvoo, Ill. 


HONEY FOR SALE— White and amber 
honey in 60-lb., 10-lb. and 65-lb._ tins. 
Write for prices. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 
FANCY white clover extracted honey, any 
sizes. Prices and samples on request. 
Kalona Honey Company, Kalona, Iowa. 





SHALLOW frame white comb honey and 
white extracted honey. 
The Colorado Honey Prod. Ass’n, 
Denver, Colo. 
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HONEY (comb and extracted), pure maple 

syrup, maple sugar and sorghum mo- 
asses. Special price to quantity buyers. 
Cc. J. Morrison, 1235 Lincoln Way West, 


South Bend, Indiana. 


rOR SALE—Northern white, extracted and 
comb honey. 
M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 





FOR SALE—Our own crop white clover 
and amber fall honey in barrels and cans. 
State quantity wanted and we will quvute 
prices. Samples on request. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 





SUPPLIES 


BEE SUPPLIES at factory prices. Hoffman 

brood frames $3.95 per hundred. Send 
for free price list today. Schmidt Bee Sup- 
ply Co., 1420-22 Hager Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Foundation, bee brushes, comb 

honey cartons, feeders, nailed and painted 
bodies, bottoms, covers, and bodies, veils, 
sections, a big assortment of frames, ex- 
cluders, comb and extracting supers k. d., 
and many other items in good, usable condi- 
tion. Reason for selling, items no longer 
listed in our catalog. Prices the lowest any- 
where for the value. You can address G. B. 
Lewis Company, at Watertown, Wis., Al- 
bany, N. Y Lynchburg, Va., Texarkana, 
Ark., or Sioux City, lowa. 


ROBINSON’S comb foundation will please 

the bees, and the price will please the 
beekeeper. Wax worked at lowest rates. 
EK. S. Robinson, Mayville, Chau. Co., N. Y 





SAGGED COMBS are result of slackened 
wires caused by wires cutting soft wood 
of frames. Use metal eyelets. Per 1,000, 
60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 25c. 
Postage 3c per 1,000. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 





SHIPPING CAGES — Comb and combless. 

Sugar pine; machine made; in flat; no 
metal. Best and cheapest you can find. 
Sample 15 cents, prepaid. E. P. Stiles, 
P. O. Box 422, Houston, Texas. 





BEST QUALITY bee supplies, attractive 
prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated cata- 
log on request. We buy beeswax at all 
times and remit promptly. 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ Ass’n, 
Denver, Colo. 





“BEEWARE” and Dadant’s Wired Founda- 
tion for the Northwest. Catalog prices. 
Ir. O. B. Fromberg, Montana. Beeswax 
wanted. Write for prices. 
B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


IMPROVE conditions for bees; grow vitex 
along fence rows, lawns and waste places 








Grows throughout the United States; con- 
tinuous blooming from May to October: 
grows rapidly. Price $1.50 for ounce seed. 


Smaller amounts proportionate price. 
Joe Stallsmith, Galena, Kansas. 
FIRE—No more fires. New method of ren- 
dering wax. Capping melter; liquefies 
honey and bee feeder. Send for circular. 
George Pratt, Topeka, Kans., 2235 Penn Ave. 








YOU can read in either English or French 

the report of the Seventh International 
Congress of Beekeepers held at Quebec, Sep- 
tember 1-4, 1924. Not more than a dozen 





copies left. Orders filled in rotation. Post- 
paid, $2.25. American Bee Journal. 
WESTERN HONEY BEE 2823 E. 4th St., 


Los Angeles, Calif., published by Western 
beekeepers, where commercial honey produc- 
tion is farther advanced than in any other 
section of the world. $1.00 per year. Send 
for sample copy. 


GEORGE S. DEMUTH is editor-in-chief of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. Its field editor 
E. R. Root. This means a most carefully 

edited, able bee journal. Subscription price, 

o years for $1.00. Write for sample copy. 

eanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 


HAVE YOU any Bee Journals or bee books 
published previous to 1900 you wish to 
dispose of? If so send us a list. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 





MAKE queen introduction sure. One Safin 
sage by mail, 25c; 5 for $1.00. 


Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 
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THE DADANT SYSTEM IN ITALIAN— 

The “Dadant System of Beekeeping” is 
now published in Italian, ‘Il Systema d’Api- 
coltura Dadant.” Send orders to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Price $1.00. 








WANTED 


Bees and equipment. What have 
Iver Andersen, Lake Benton, Minn 


WANTED 


you? 


WANTED—Position with large honey pro- 
ducer or queen breeder, by single young 
man. Lawrence Robins, Mt. Sterling, Ill. 
WANTED tee work for 
extracted or comb honey 
leave any time. Robert 
Reedsport, Oregon 


coming season, 
production. Can 
Hassard, Box 311, 


WANTED—Package man for season start- 
ing April 1, 1929 Must be hustler and 

very careful. 
Red Stick Apiaries, Baton 


Rouge, La. 


WANTED F arm-raised, healthy 


young, 


men of good habits, experienced in ex- 
tracted honey production and acquainted 
with brood diseases. We operate 800 or 
more colonies under trictly modern and 
highly efficient methods. Give age, weight, 
height, experience along agricultural lines, 
especially honey production, also full refer- 
ences as to experience and character, and 


wages expected, in first letter or 
reply. 


The 


expect no 


Hofmann Apiari« Janesville, Minn. 
W ANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices charging but 5be a 
pound for wax rendering. 
Fred W. Muth Co. 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati Ohio. 





Why People Don’t Buy Honey 
By R. 

There are many reasons why peo- 
ple don’t buy honey. The most 
heard of excuse is, “I have no 
money.” This is a perfect excuse, 
if true, but many times it is only an 
excuse to get rid of the peddler. No 
one hears more lies than a peddler, 
but he must be careful and not lie 
himself. I have heard many strange 
answers and will give here a few of 


Diemer 


them: “I don’t like the taste of 
honey.” Many of them never had 
a taste of good honey. “It is too 


sweet, it hurts my teeth; it is too hot 
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gives me the cramps, gives me_ the 
hives, gives me indigestion, causes me 
heartburn.” Some strange excuses 
not very often heard are: “It makes 
me sneeze, it gives me a cold, gives 
headache.” 


me a One excuse very 
often heard is, “It makes me fat,” 
often from people who would be 
much better off if they had ten to 


twenty pounds more flesh. 


There is every kind of excuse, real 


and fancied, but very seldom will 
you hear that people object to the 
price. The price does not mean any- 


thing, if the people want it, so it is 
the the beekeepers to 
make the people want honey. But 
how? By showing them that they 
will benefit by using honey instead 
of syrup or sugar. It is easier to 
sell people honey than it is to make 
them use it. Many times I have sold 
a pail of honey that was still on the 
shelves after five or six months, or 


business of 


even after a year. 
I have distributed recipes and 
booklets by the tens of thousands. 


They did a lot of good, but one man 
cannot do it all, especially if the 
competitors do not hold to a living 
The price of table honey 
here this year was 8 cents per pound 
in ton and ecarload lots; 
beekeeper is peddling honey at 55 
cents for a five-pound pail. That is 
11 cents per pound. I would like to 
know how that fellow is figuring; 40 
cents for the honey, 7% cents for 
the pail, the label, the work to put 
it up, liquefying, ete. What wages 
can he make even if he could sell one 
thousand pounds each day? But he 
not sell even hundred 
pounds in a day. I guess he is not 
figuring at all, but thinks he is 
making 55 cents every time he sells 
a five-pound can of honey, and won- 


price. 


now one 


does one 





























to eat honey (in summer); it burns’ ders why he cannot pay his bills. 
my stomach; it gives me the colic, California. 
f ] 
CANADIAN BEEKEEPERS 
Chrysler’s Process Foundation 
In E-V-E-R-Y TEST the V-E-R-Y BEST 
Made of pure Beeswax, Perfect Milling and Refining 
CHRYSLER’S Lock-En«', End Spacing Top Bar BROOD FRAMES are the 
strongest and more quickly assembled than any trame made. 
Send for our Catalogue. 
W. A. CHRYSLER & SON, Chatham, Ont., Canada 
(= 
SHASTA COUNTY CALIFORNIA 
One of the best places from which to procure package bees, in the world because we can produce 
the best, at the best time. Our State Law is your guarantee. Let me quote you prices on 
pac kage bees and queens Order early and insure shipment when desired. 
lL J. W. Di LULLO, Anderson, Calif. 
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PACKAGE BEES 


For April and May Delivery 


Pure three-band Italian stock. Spe- 
cial price to first fifty ordering five 
or more two-pound packages with 
select untested Jtalian queens. Price 
list free. 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 


J. J. Scott, Prop. 
CROWVILLE, LOUISIANA 


























Beekeepers in many lands have 
been pleased with this most im- 
portant tool in Beekeeping. Your 
Bingham Smoker is offered for 
sale by numerous dealers. 


Insist on the Best 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Write for our book “About Bees” 


JAY SMITH 


Route 3, Vincennes, Indiana 




















Bee Men that Sailed 
the Seven Seas 


Not more than a dozen copies 
left. The Seventh Report of 
International Congress 
of Beekeepers 


Quebec, September 1-4, 1924 
Orders filled in rotation 


English and French 
Postpaid $2.25 


American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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Meetings and Events 
(Continued from page 37) 


and mimeographing. The instruction 
is free; all reading material is avail- 
able free of charge, but every stu- 
dent will be urged to subscribe to 
some good journal specializing in the 
field in which he is interested. 

Detailed information about these 
courses can be obtained by writing 
to the Department of Correspondence 
Courses at the Agricultural College 
of North Dakota. 

The following subjects will be 
available this year: Poultry, Beekeep- 
ing, Fruits, Vegetables and Trees, 
Forage Crops, Dairying, Sheep Hus- 
bandry, Swine Husbandry, Beef Cat- 
tle, Small Grains, Farm Structures, 
Farm Management, Advanced Poul- 
try, Milk and Its Products, Introduc- 
tory Survey of Scientific Agriculture, 
Turkey Raising, and Practical Busi- 
ness Letter Writing. 


Illinois State Convention 

The beekeepers attending’ the 
thirty-eighth annual meeting, De- 
cember 6-7, found something of real 
interest for them at each session. 
Dr. H. E. Barnard gave first-hand 
information on the aims and pur- 
poses of the American Honey Insti- 
tute. His address outlined in a very 
interesting way his program of dis- 
seminating information on honey to 
the public. There is a considerable 
demand for articles of an educational 
nature by the publishers of maga- 
zines. The baking industry and de- 
partments in many magazines on 
home economics, food and nutrition 
are looking for some new and inter- 
esting material. The American Honey 
Institute is in an especially favorable 
position to furnish material of this 
nature, since its name and organiza- 
tion is such as commands attention 
and confidence. The beekeepers were 
assured that a movement is going 
forward whereby new uses for honey 
are to be investigated through one 
of the Federal bureaus at Washing- 
ton, D. C. The entire program of the 
American Honey Institute is one of 
establishing the worthy, but neg- 
lected, place of honey in the minds 
of the public and its great value as 
a food as well as for other purposes. 

The convention was further pleased 
in hearing the address of Prof. P. H. 
Tracy, from the Dairy Manufactur- 
ing Department of the University of 
Illinois, on the results of his study 
of honey in the manufacture of ice 
cream. A number of different kinds 
of honey were used in this work and 
the best grades of the different va- 
rieties of clover honey, such as sweet 
clover, white clover, and alfalfa, 
were tried with satisfactory results. 
This was demonstrated by the dis- 
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tribution of a generous dish of honey 
ice cream to each one in the audi- 
ence. The cream was pronounced 
excellent and the entire large freezer 
was soon consumed. Honey was used 
without the use of any sugar, but a 
little gelatin was included. Honey 
alone in cream results in a rather 
soft body, resulting in the need of 
lower freezing temperatures and a 
better pack when shipping than is in 
use at the present time. Professor 
Tracy is very enthusiastic regarding 
the possible outlet of honey in the 
manufacture of ice cream, and ex- 
pects to continue his investigations 
along this line, believing that manu- 
facturers of ice cream will find a 
profitable opportunity in making 
commercial honey ice cream for the 
trade. Professor Tracy’s paper will 
be published in a future number of 
the American Bee Journal, and a 
more technical paper will occur by 
him in some scientific publication at 
a later date on the same subject. 

The addresses by Dr. Barnard and 
Pr>f. Tracy were so well received 
that resolutions were drawn up 
thanking them and commending their 
work. 

Additional topics on honey were 
discussed by Mr. C. Swanson of Da- 
dant & Sons and Mr. H. H. Root of 
the A. I. Root Company. 

Mr. Swanson pointed out the im- 
portance of preparing honey properly 
for market, urging an attractive 
package containing a nice grade of 
honey at all times. Honey should 
not be overheated, and the canning 
temperature of about 140° observed 
to maintain the delicate flavor and 
aroma. In fact, German merchants 
claim the diastase, an enzyme which 
changes starches to sugar, is ren- 
dered inactive at a temperature 
above 140°. The beekeeper can buy 
honey to resell regular customers, 
both for the margins of profit and to 
keep them continuously supplied, 
thereby developing and holding a 
trade so desirable for the seasons 
when he has a bumper crop of his 
own. 

Mr. Root tells us that honey can 
be overheated even at so low a tem- 
perature as 135° if kept there for 
hours or days. The length of time 
that heat is applied and the tempera- 
ture determines the amount of in- 
jury in color and flavor. A number 
of samples of the same honey held 
at a steady temperature of 135° 
shows a gradual and considerable 
change in color from day to day. A 
temperature as high as 160°, if held 
for only a short time, will not affect 
honey to any extent. In case a tem- 
perature above 150° is reached, it 
should be reduced rapidly by intro- 
ducing cool water in a jacket around 
the tank and also by stirring the 
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honey in order to bring the tempera- 
ture down to the desired point quick- 
ly. Packing hot honey promptly in 
small packages will cool it down rap- 
idly, however, so this is usually done 
by most beekeepers. 

It was stated that Preserves and 
Honey, Inc., have set aside a fund 
of $15,000 for a honey broadcasting 
campaign from Station WJZ, New 
York City, at 2 p. m. Wednesday of 
each week, in addition to a large city 
advertising campaign for honey in 
daily papers. The outlook for prices 
next year seems to be good, as the 
market is not flooded at any point 
and producers do not appear to be 
holding an oversupply for this season 
of the year. 

It was pointed out by H. C. Dadant 
that beeswax is in good demand at 
all times and that there need be no 
fear of overproduction. -Every ounce 
of combs, scrapings, and cappings 
about the apiary should be saved for 
the large percentage of beeswax 
which is obtained. Much beeswax is 
no doubt lost throughout the country 
annually. The ravages of beemoth, 
although well known, are frequently 
allowed to occur, but can be pre- 
vented. A little labor in time will 
yield nice, clear profit in beeswax. 
Much wax is lost by scrapings and 
sediment from beeswax cakes being 
thrown away. This material, which 
is usually watersoaked, is rich in 
beeswax after the moisture has dried 
out. Some of the cream of the bee- 
keepers’ profit is to be found here. 


M. D. Farrar showed by the use 
of charts the change in colony weight 
on scale hives during the season. He 
urged the weighing of colonies be- 
fore packing for winter and early in 
spring. Since the colony weight is 
a good indication of the change in 
honey stores, it was urged that each 
apiary possess at least one colony on 
scales and that this be observed late 
in the evening for a record of the 
day’s honey crop. A good, normal 
colony on scales would then be a 
good indication of the progress of 
the harvest and when supers are 
needed, without the necessity of look- 
ing into the hives more than once 
each week or two. 


Reports of the officers of the As- 
sociation were well received and 
their re-election occurred by a unani- 
mous vote. The reappointment of 
Mr. A. L. Kildow, State Inspector, 
was recommended. Mr. Kildow now 
has a very good force of some thirty 
to forty inspectors, and their interest 
and activity, combined with the ap- 
Propriation for the coming biennium, 
should warrant good control of bee 
diseases in the near future. A com- 
mit ee with President A. C. Baxter 
in charge assures us that adequate 
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HONEY 
JARS 


Display your Honey Perfectly 


Dependable Service 
On Standard Sizes 


Our fluted honey jars are made as per specifications of 
Standardization Committee of the American 
Honey Producers’ League 












































Distributed by 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 
and 


G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 
1921 E. Fourth St., Sioux City, Iowa 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 
10 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 
1304 Main St., Lynchburg, Va. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 
318 E. Broad St., Texarkana, Ark. 


Hart Glass Mfg. Company 


Dunkirk, Indiana 





TRUE LABEL CHARACTERS 


Designs that compel attention 
Colors that blend and please 
Wording that makes Sales 
Our labels and selling helps meet these 
RAROLD E compo i requirements at reasonable prices. 


SALEM, OREGON 
Send for catalog and samples 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 
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(TENNESSEE QUEENS | 


Booking orders for 1929. Write 


for prices 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 
Leo C. Parks, Manager 


SPRING HILL, TENNESSEE 
( “a 























LD RELIABLE 


Mondeng for Hives, Supers, 
Sections, Frames 





and all other bee supplies at 
factory prices. Send in your 
list now for special quoting if 
you want to save money. 


Charles Mondeng 
‘Company 


159 Cedar Lake Road 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


AAO DAC LILO EAC NIE 


(= a») 


Stapleton’s Bees 


Write for special prices on early 
orders for package bees and nuclei 
You will be interested. No deposit 
There has never been any 
Georgia. 














required. 


disease in this section of 


State inspection. 


N. L. STAPLETON 


COLQUITT, GA. 
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THE HONEYBEE 


Written originally by L. L. Langstroth, 
rewritten by Charles Dadant and C. P. 
Dadant, is now in its twenty-second edition. 
Successful beekeepers use this book as an 
aid in their daily problems. The teachings 
of Langstroth and the experiences of the 
Dadants compiled in this book make it a 
volume of constant reference. 


Price $2.50 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 
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appropriation for inspection will be 
secured the coming biennium. 

In recognition of their many valu- 
able services and long membership, 
the convention voted honorary life 
membership to our venerable friend 
James A. Stone and to Dr. A. C. 
Baxter. 

The banquet was a happy social 
event. Treasurer Elmer Kommer 
found his funny-bone in good work- 
ing order. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were as follows: 

A. C. Baxter, President. 

V. G. Milum, Secretary. 

Elmer Kommer, Treasurer. 

C. A. Mackelden, first Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Edward 
dent. 

E. Warren, 

Edward 
President. 

A. G. Gill, fifth Vice-President. 


Heldt, second Vice-Presi- 


third 
Peterson, 


Vice-President. 
fourth Vice- 


La Junta Beekeepers Meet on Nov. 13 

Beekeepers of southeastern Colo- 
rado held their winter meeting at 
La Junta, November 13 and 14. C. S. 
Miller, of Manzanola, President of 
the Colorado Cooperative Beekeep- 
ers, presided. 

3eekeepers of the Arkansas Val- 
ley, San Luis Valley and the Trinidad 
district attended. Speakers from 
other sections included Frank Rauch- 
fuss, Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation, Denver; Dr. A. P. Sturte- 
vant, and J. E. Eckert, United States 
Bee Culture Field Station, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 


Utah Winter Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Utah 
State Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held at Ogden, January 8 and 9. By 
reason of the fact that the Ogden 
Livestock Show will be held at that 
time, beekeepers attending the meet- 
ing can secure a special round-trip 
rate of one and one-third fare. The 
convention will be held at Hotel 
Bigelow.., 


Short Course in Beekeeping at 
Ithaca 

Dr. E. F. Phillips announces the 
short course in beekeeping to be held 
at Cornell in Ithaca, the week begin- 
ning January 28, 1929. 

They are to have, this year, honey 
as the special topic of the week, in 
the hopes that this subject in all pos- 
sible branches may be presented in 
a non-technical manner, thus helping 
to make these facts available to bee- 
keepers in bringing honey to the 
attention of their friends and cus- 
tomers. 

A full program is being provided 
for the entire week. 
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Dr. Phillips announces that in view 
of the fact that the discussions of 
honey will be somewhat consecutive 
it is best for those who plan to com: 
to be there Monday noon and sta: 
through until Saturday noon. 

Beekeepers of all states are wel 
come and there is no tuition. Room 
at reasonable rates and meals can b: 
had at the university cafeterias. 





Western Honey Wins at Royal 
Fair 

Reports of awards of prizes at th 
Royal Fair at Toronto indicate that 
western honey carried off more thar 
its share of the prizes. On the ex 
tracted honey in glass, first priz 
went to H. C. Baker of Saskatch« 
wan, second to H. N. Thompson of 
Manitoba, and third to Walter Duna- 
von of Saskatchewan. 

The comb honey prizes all went to 
Ontario, as follows: First, Allan T. 
Brown; second, George Plant, and, 
third to George Brotherwood. 

Granulated honey in glass: First to 
Mrs. John Mumby of Manitoba, sec- 
ond to J. Mackison of Manitoba, 
and third to Spencer Pearson of O1 
tario. 

The prizes on buckwheat honey 
in glass: First to Newton Taylor of 
Ontario, second to W. D. Wright of 


Manitoba, and third to Allan T. 
Brown of Ontario. 
First prize on beeswax went to 


H. T. Luther of Alberta, second to 
Spencer Pearson of Ontario, and 
third to William Barrett of Ontario. 

Display prizes: First to Guy L. 
Muonson and second to William Bar- 
rett, both of Ontario. 


Spiderwebs and Sunflowers 


Do you know how spiders manag: 
to stretch a web from one tree to 


another, sometimes across a little 
stream? Do they carry it across? 


Mrs. Mary G. Phillips has written 
a very interesting book for children 
on the subject above mentioned. But 
it is not only interesting to children, 
it is most fascinating for grownups. 
It is on par with her previous works, 
“Ant Hills and Soap Bubbles” and 
“Honeybees and Fairy Dust.” 

The book is published by Macrae- 
Smith Company, Philadelphia. Price 
is $2.00. We can get copies for our 
readers if they want them. 





Why Not You? 

J. Wood Perry, of Rocky Ford, 
Colorado, a grocer, took with him 
thirty gallons of honey to test the 
market between Rocky Ford and 
Oklahoma. He sold it all; the pro- 
ceeds more than paid the expens:s 
of the trip, and now repeat orders 
are coming in. J. D. 
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Counter Tank System of Honey 
Sales in Western Australia 


In selling honey in western Aus- 
tralia, counter tanks are being used. 
Storekeepers are charged £1 each for 
the use of the tanks, which amount 
is credited upon returning the tank 
in good order. The idea was started 
by the Westralian Farmers, Ltd., 
through L. J. Skipper, of the honey 
department. They began by loaning 
these tanks, but complications arose 
in some small stores selling and the 
new owners claiming the tanks as 
their property. 

Tanks hold approximately ninety 
pounds and are fitted with guage 
glass to show the level of the con- 
tents and have 1%-inch honey gates. 
A show card is also provided, setting 
out some of the food values of honey, 
stating price per pound (7d) and 
asking customers to bring their own 
containers. A “service” car calls 
regularly on all the stores that have 
these tanks within a distance of 
twenty-four miles and keeps the 
tanks in good order, the honey clear, 
the show card clean, and at the same 
time the man carries an assorted 
stock of various other styles of pack- 
ages, such as frozen honey, chunk 
honey, and jars and tins of all sizes. 

It is calculated that these tanks 
sell between two and three thousand 
cans of honey per season. 

Another line which is being pushed 


by Australian Farmers, Ltd., is 
“Frozen Honey.” This is candied 
honey, sold in pound blocks and 


wrapped in different colors of paper. 
During the summer it is kept in the 
freezing chamber, where it gets hard 
as a rock. Some of the city cake 
shops make a specialty of it. 





Wintering of Bees 


This is the title of a 20-page bulle- 
tin by Mr. Joseph Tinsley, F. E. S., 
of the West of Scotland Agricultural 
College, explaining the requirements 
for the wintering of bees. It is illus- 
trated with thirteen cuts. The method 
of ascertaining the temperature of 
the cluster is shown, as well as the 
different methods of sheltering colo- 
nies of bees for winter. The price 
is sixpence. It is a useful bulletin. 





Honey Exports 


A monthly report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the month of 
August, 1928, covering exports of 
honey, shows that there was a total 
of extracted honey exported during 
August of 1,738,000 pounds. Of this, 
1,269,000 pounds were shipped to 
Germany and 252,000 to the United 
Kingdom. All of the balance was 
shipped to northern European coun- 
tries, 
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Get the BEST at the LOWEST PRICE 


SUPERIOR Two-Frame Reversible Extractors 
“BACK-LOT” Single-Frame Extractors 


“BACK-LOT” Two-Frame Extractors 


Cappings Extracting 


Baskets for reversible extractors will fit any make or size of 
Reversible Extractor. 


Cappings Extracting Basket for non-reversible extractors 


will fit only the 
Extractor. 


“Back-Lot” 


Honey Storage Tanks 


at surprisingly low prices. 


Smokers 


We are putting on the 
for 1929 our 


Uncapping Knives 


market , 
We will have 


COOLSMOKE Bee 


ready for shipment 


Smokers, which will please the January ist plain Uncapping 
practical Beekeeper both in price Knives of the very best quality 
and design. and design. 


All our goods sold on money back guarantee 


THE STANDARD CHURN CO. 


For 56 years manufacturing honest goods and giving fair, 


WAPAKONETA, OHIO 
Write 


square, honest treatment 


us for catalogue and prices 
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A SPECIAL OFFER FOR SEASON 1929 


am offering a special package of bees consisting of two frames honey and 


ten days before shipment. 


PECAN GROVE APIARIES 


H. H. Bordelon, Prop. MARKSVILLE, LA., BOX 295 


— with three pounds of bees and with a tested introduced queen, for $5.00 

If other size package wanted, write for price 

I guarantee safe arrival on all bees and free from disease. All loss will be 
replaced on receipt of a bad order report signed by the express agent 

Orders booked with 10 per cent down, balance 


= 
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Working your Wax into foundation for you for cash, 
and Dittmer’s Non-Sag Brood Foundation 


| GUS DITTMER COMPANY SPECIALTIES | 





























THE ENGRAVINGS APPEARING IN THIS PUBLICATION ARE MADE BY THE 

Waterloo Engraving 

& Service Company 
Waterloo, lowa 


Makers of Metal Engravings and Electrotypes 
Designs Furnished for Letterheads, Labels, Etc 


We do no printing 
WRITE IF YOU NEED DESIGNS 





Our Non-Sag Brood Foundation has given absolute satisfaction the past season. 
Not one word of fault, but any number of commendations. Our foundation business 
doubled last season, and we are ready to book your orders now. Write us for samples 
and prices for early orders, which will in all cases be a satisfactory as the quality 
of our foundation. We furnish a full line of hives, sections, and all other supplies. 
GUS DITTMER COMPANY, Augusta, Wis. 
\ J 
2 
It Will Pay You To Get Our Bees and Queens 
No order too early or too far, too large or too small for our best considerations 
Tell us your wants and let us name you our best prices 
L R. V. STEARNS, - BRADY, TEXAS 
J} 
7 
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PACKAGE BEES 


For April and 
May Delivery 





—, 


Pure 3-banded Italian honey 
gatherers with select young 
laying queens of our own pro- 
duction. 

You cannot buy better Bees, 
Queens or service. 

One thousand colonies and 
sixteen years’ experience in the 
package shipping business to 
draw from. 


Let us quote you prices 


W. D. ACHORD 


Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


























BEEWARE 
EXTRACTORS 


American Cans and Pails, Glass 
Honey Jars, Wired Foundation 
Catalog for the asking 


If you wish prompt service, write 


B. F. SMITH, Jr., Fromberg, Montana 











GET RUNNIRG’S BEES 


AND GET HONEY — THEY SATISFY 
PACKAGES AND NUCLEI 


The kind WE. use in our extensive Michigan 
Apiaries where . produce honey 
by the car load. 


ALL ITALIAN STOCK 


Service guaranteed, Stock bred for honey get- 
ing and gentleness. PRICES RIGHT. Let 
us name you prices on any quantity. 


Address until Jan. Ist 


DAVID RUNNING, FILION, MICH. 


After Jan. Ist, Sumterville, Alabama 
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make you money Vly 4 Bee Rn Ro Taland 

Reds, yt horns, Wrandstten. Tee reas, Orpingtons, 

Anconas ow Prices. Catalog free. Write today 

Mary Maude Farms, Box 138 , Portland, tnd. 
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Pre PRICES | 


On jo and Package Bees for 1929 
ill interest you. Write for them. 
Every sale a satished customer. 
Herman McConnell 
(The Bee and Honey Man) 














Robinson, Route 2, Ilinois 
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The Savage and the Bee 
By Fred R. Sale 

I doubt very much if the American 
bee farmer, with such a vast number 
of the most modern appliances to 
select from, ever gives a thought to 
his less fortunate brethren in other 
parts of the world. The _ scientific 
aids employed by the apiculturist in 
our country contrasts so vividly with 
the methods employed by some of 
the savage races of Australia that I 
am sure they are worthy of record. 

Some ten months ago, being a 
member of an expedition whose pri- 
mary interest was a survey of the 
mineral wealth of western Australia, 
I had the opportunity of seeing the 
aborigine in his many strange activi- 
ties, not by far the least of which 
was the astonishing methods used to 
obtain honey. 

Honey is greatly valued by these 
strange people and they display great 
ingenuity in procuring it. 

When a _ native 
around the flowers, he makes for the 
nearest water pool or stream and 
selects a position where the bank 
slopes gradually. He lies on his face, 
fills his mouth with water, then pa- 
tiently awaits the advent of the bee. 
The bee, he knows, needs a certain 
amount of water. Upon this fact the 
savage relies to secure his supply of 
honey. 

The hunter, hearing the approach 
of the bee, holds his breath and is 
careful not to alarm the insect. At 
last the bee alights, the native blows 
the water from his mouth, tempo- 
rarily stunning his quarry. He then 
seizes the bee and by means of gum 
obtained from the bark of a tree he 
attaches a small tuft of white down 
to its body. As soon as it is released 
the insect flies away towards its hive 
with the hunter in close pursuit. 
These natives are very agile and 
make light of any obstacles which 
might be in the way. He leaps over 
tree trunks which often lie 
his path. If he falls, he 
and continues the chase, because he 
knows the bee is hampered by the 
burden it carries and that it will fly 
in a straight line. The native eventu- 
ally tracks the bee to its lair, and his 
persistence is rewarded. 


observes a_ bee 


across 
jumps up 


the Aus- 
time in as- 
sometimes in 


Having found the nest, 
tralian native loses no 
cending to the spot, 
the hollow of a tree, other times in 
the cleft of a rock. He takes with 
him a hatchet, a basket and a quan- 
tity of dried grass. Then, under 
cover of the smoke from the grass 
which he sets alight, he chops away 
the wood or rock until he can get at 
the combs, which he places in the 
basket. 

In many cases the native sits down 
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on the ground nearby and begins his 
feast. As the bees are not forced to 
keep their honey cells apart from 
the cells containing the hoard and 
beebread, the native eats all, bee 
grubs, honey, and beebread, relishing 
all the contents of the combs. 





Carotin: A Pigment of Honey 


A copy of a reprint from the Jour- 
nal of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, carrying this title, has been 
sent us by the author, Prof. H. A. 
Schuette, of the Department of 
Chemistry, University of Wisconsin. 

A highly pigmented honey was 
studied to determine the nature of 
its coloring matter. At least one of 
the pigments was determined as caro- 
tin, which is found widely distributed 
in nature—animal fat, blood serum, 





green leaves, carrots, beets, to give 
a few examples. 
Its probable function in flowers 


and fruits is to act biologically as a 
lure for insects, birds and other ani- 
mals in connection with the spread- 
ing of pollen. It is a crystalline sub- 
stance, concerning whose food value 
we know perhaps little. 

In a letter concerning his work 
Professor Schuette remarks: “It is 
an interesting fact that there has 
been brought up from time to time 
the suggestion that carotin and vita- 
min A have some association. It is 
fairly well established now that caro- 
tin is not identical with vitamin A, 
yet there appears to be a fairly defi- 
nite correlation between the occur- 
rence of this pigment and vitamin A 
in plant tissues. Some nutrition ex- 
perts hold to the opinion that as be- 
tween white corn and yellow corn 
the more highly pigmented yellow 
corn is superior for feeding  pur- 
poses, and this is why, I suspect, a 
relationship was thought to exist be- 
tween carotin and vitamin A. 

“The food value of honey has not 
been thoroughly investigated with 
respect to its color. By this I mean 
to say that we do not know whether 
the more deeply colored honeys are 
superior to the lighter colored ones 
from a nutritive standpoint. It is an 
established fact, however, that the 
nature of the sugars in honey makes 
it one of our most readily digestible 
carbohydrate foods.” 





Recipes 


The “American Independent Baker” 


of November 23 contains a numbe1 
of recipes of honey cakes, honey 
nuts, etc., taken from “The Twen- 


tieth Century Book for the Progres- 
sive Baker,” published by Fritz L. 
Gienendt, Boston, Massachusetts. Th¢« 
repeated publication of such recipe: 
is bound to help the sale of honey. 
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Are “Black Robbers” Result of 
Bacterial Infection ? 


Our knowledge of the condition 
known as “black robbers,” and in 
German-speaking lands as Schwarz- 
sucht, or Waldkrankheit, (on ac- 
count of its prevalence during the 
tree honeydew flow) is gradually in- 
creasing. Dozent Oswald Muck, in 
the Archiv fur Bienenkunde (Ger- 
many, Vol. IX, Part 3, 1928), de- 
scribes his recent work on this dis- 
ease. He finds that it is due to the 
combined action of two different 
species of bacteria, neither of which, 
if fed to bees alone in pure culture, 
can produce the signs usually seen— 
loss of hair on the affected bees, and 
their death in considerable numbers 
before the hive. 


A different opinion appears to be 
held by Dr. O. Morgenthaler, of 
Berne, Switzerland, who has also had 
much occasion to study the disease. 
Speaking at the Apis Club confer- 
ence, he said that he had investi- 
gated the diseased bees bacteriologic- 
ally and had found many interesting 
bacteria, but did not have the impres- 
sion that the disease was infectious. 


It is interesting to recall that 
Cheshire (Bees and Beekeeping, Lon- 
don, 1886-7)described a very similar 
disease, from which he isolated a 
bacillus which he named Bac. gay- 
toni, or Bac. depilans. Malden (Rept. 
on I. O. W. Bee Disease, Suppt. Jour- 
nal Bd. of Agric., No. 8, 1912, page 
136, suggested the possibility that 
B. gaytoni may possibly be identical 
with B. pestiformis apis, isolated by 
him from cases of “Isle of Wight 
disease.” A. DB Bs 





Master Farmer a Bee Man 


According to the North Dakota 
News-Letter, Mr. John Q. Wieland, a 
beekeeper of Dazey, North Dakota, 
has recently been awarded the title 
of Master Farmer by the ‘Farmer” 
of St. Paul, Minnesota. Much inter- 
est has been aroused in the master 
farmer awards in the various states, 
but, so far as we know, Mr. Wieland 
is the first beekeeper to receive such 
an award. 





Pumpkins for Late Pollen 


I think it was in July that a bee- 
keeper wanted something for late 
pollen. 

Pumpkins will furnish lots of pol- 
l and will keep on blooming till 
they freeze up. Plant them between 
corn every eighth hill square and 
they do well and we get plenty of 
them for cows and hogs. 

Joe Legner. 
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es 
George L. Lott J. W. Newton 


NEW YEARS GREETINGS 


From 


LOUISIANA SOUTHERN BEE FARM 


Wishing you a prosperous New Year 
Start it right by securing your package bees and queens from us. 
We guarantee prompt shipment and safe delivery. Investigate. 


\ LOUISIANA SOUTHERN BEE FARM, Baton Rouge, La. 


] 














Plan for It! Work for It! 


Root “Quality” Supplies will contribute toward your success. 
Let us quote you on the things you need this year. 
Write now for the new 1929 catalog. 


A. I. ROOT CO., OF CHICAGO 


224 W. Huron Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Expect Success ! 








[ SERVICE FROM 
CHICAGO 
“se vourr BEST YEAR “xzepine 














Package Bees, Queens 


NEW CUSTOMERS sending full remittance with order we will 
make the first ten two-pound packages with young laying queens 
at $2.50 per package. 


If you want more than ten packages 
10 per cent down, balance just before shipping, at $3.70 each. 


, will book your order with 
Add 
90c extra for three-pound packages with queens. Extra queens, 
$1.00 each. Breeders, $10.00 each. Years of experience in raising 
and shipping the finest of honey gathering Italian bees. 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries, Mercedes, Texas 











BIRDS OF THE WILD 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
HOME THEIR HOME 


By FRANK C, PELLET? 
Author of “Our Backdoor Neighbors,” “American Honey Plants,” etc. 


A book of absorbing interest to the bird lover who wishes to attract 
the feathered friends to his home garden. 

The author, through his inherent love of birds, has watched their 
habits, encouraged them to take up their abode with him, and studied 
them closely for the past twenty years under circumstances and sur- 
roundings which fall to the lot of few writers. 

Birds are quick to respond to the invitations of those who recognize 
their needs, and even though one lives on a small lot in town, he can do 
something to make the place attractive to some kind of bird. This book 
tells how in a delightfully interesting manner. 


128 pages, extensively illustrated with halftone repro- 
ductions from the author’s own intimate photographs 


Cloth bound, $1.75 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 
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at Southern Prices 


1 Untested Queen 80c, 6 for $4 





Northern-bred Queens 
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of my queens. 


Jes Dalton says that the workers of a breeding queen I sent him in 
have the longest tongues he has ever measured. 


ALLEN LATHAM 


Norwichtown, Conn. 


No better queens can be reared than I shall send out in 1925 


ORDER EARLY 


i) 


Experimental work during season of 1928 taught me that I could sell 
queens at prices which will appeal to all. Nor will the excellence of the 
queens be less; in fact one change of method has improved the quality 


1927 
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LAST CHANCE! 
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We are offering a 10 per cent discount on cash orders of any size booked in 
January. No discounts after February 1. Let us book that order NOW. 
Get in on this bargain and save money 
1-24 25-49 50-100 
8-lb. Packages and Queens nai $4.00 $3.75 $3.50 
2-lb. Packages and Queens a 8.50 3.256 8.00 
If Caucasian Queens are wanted, add 25c per package extra 
Italian Queens ae a 1.00 85 7 
Caucasian Queens - 1.25 1.10 1.00 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 
VALLEY BEE AND HONEY CO. 
P. O. BOX 703, WESLACO, TEXAS 
A, 
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Propolis Poisoning 


Two enquiries come to us from 
England today on this subject. Here 
is what we have in the American 
Bee Journal in 1918 on this matter: 

May, 1918, page 170. Question: 
I get poisoned with propolis. My 
eyes swell shut. I have fever and in 
a few days I feel like I had been sun- 
burned. My skin peels off a dozen 
times or more from one poisoning. I 
even get poisoned from dust from 
scraping honey boxes. I sometimes 
get so sick it affects my heart. Can 
you tell me of a remedy? 

Missouri. 

Answer by Dr. C. C. Miller: I 
think it is more or less a common 
thing that beekeepers are troubled 
with the dust of propolis when 
scraping sections, although a good 
many of them may not know it. Their 
eyes smart and their nose troubles 
them, but they think it is only a bad 
cold. There are, however, a few to 
whom it is a real affliction, as it is in 
your case. I am very sorry to say 
I know of no remedy, but am glad 
to put the matter before beekeepers 
thus publicly, and if anyone knows 
of a remedy, or even a palliative, he 
will be doing a public benefit if he 
will tell about it. 

June, 1918, page 202. Propolis 
poisoning. By Dr. A. F. Bonney: 
In the American Bee Journal for 
May, Dr. Miller discusses poisoning 
by propolis, and calls for a remedy. 

There are many plants the pollen 
from which causes disorders in the 
human, as ragweed, which is accused 
of producing hay fever; poison ivy, 
which does cause serious irritation, 
and “Missouri,” to whom Dr. Miller 
replies, has symptoms very like those 
produced by this plant. In the des- 
erts of Arizona I formerly encoun- 
tered a plant called locally “the 
sneeze weed,” the invisible pollen 
from which, even at the distance of 
a mile or more, if there was the 
slightest breeze, would irritate the 
nasal passages to such an extent that 
violent sneezing followed and _ per- 
sisted, but there was no further 
trouble. 

There are other plants the pollen 
of which causes an irritation similar 
to that caused by the ivy, but they 
are so rare that I am inclined to 
think that “Missouri” had a case of 
ivy poisoning through propolis gath- 
ered by the bees. However, it is very 
seldom that this can occur, and we 
may never hear of another case. As 
to a remedy, my experience with ivy 
poisoning has been liberal, and the 
very best remedy is a mixture of 
camphor with alcohol with an addi- 
tion of 5 per cent of glycerine. The 
new U. S. P. formula for spirits of 
camphor must be used. The old 
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formula contained 50 per cent of 
water. 


As an ounce of prevention is bet- 
ter than a ton of cure, in cases like 
this, I have prevented the Rhus poi- 
soning (my patients were woodchop- 
pers and others who were obliged to 
be in the woods) by having them 
smear the skin with a 2% per cent 
carbolic acid (phenol) ointment. This 
serves a double purpose—the phenol 
is a powerful antiseptic, the vaseline 
of the ointment protects the skin. 

If the camphor fails to give relief, 
“Missouri” might try a weak solution 
of sugar of lead. 





Wanted: Volunteer Bee Master 
for Labrador 

(From the Scottish Beekeeper) 

We, in Edinburg, have been privi- 
leged to hear Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s 
lectures on Labrador and to see his 
pictures and “‘movies” depicting the 
wonderful land for which he has done 
so much. He has had most liberal 
and fruitful help from doctors, ocu- 
lists, dentists, nurses, welfare work- 
ers, teachers, engineers and other 
scientists who have spent furloughs 
there and have, fascinated by its 
strange problems, been able to do 
great things for the relief and help- 
ing of its people. 


Sir Wilfred made last year an ex- 
periment with bees imported from 
Canada and feels greatly in need of 
expert advice. He is quite anxious 
that some sportsman who is an ex- 
perienced beekeeper should spend his 
holiday there and help to establish 
small apiaries. The large expanses 
of flowering plants should give great 
honeyflows, were there but bees to 
gather the nectar. The sportsman 
would find caribou (though the sea- 
son only begins in September), with 
black bear, and even the off-chance 
of a polar bear, also seals, for his 
gun, while salmon fishing begins in 
July, with sea and river trout in the 
lakes and rivers. 

The expenses would not be exces- 
sive. Particulars of these can be had 
from Sir Wilfred Grenfell, 82 Vic- 
toria street, Westminster, S. W. 1. 

John W. Moir. 





Sales of Honey Reported in 
Baking Magazine 


in the November 2 issue of the 
“American Independent Baker,” page 
12, is a report given of honey sales, 
until lately an unusual thing in a 
publication of this kind. It is largely 
taken from the American Bee Jour- 
nal. but it shows the interest of the 
baking industry in honey. 
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TIME SLIPS BY—1929 


Our Tenth Anniversary Year. Behind us nearly a decade devoted to laying the foun- 
dation of our future business. We have made mistakes, but the same ones will never 
be made again. 

Before us we know not what. But we are optimistic. When we review past achieve- 
ments, and consider the Good Will of a Host of Satisfied Customers, the path of service 
looks smoother ahead. Having paved the way by hard work and vast experience, we face 
the future with determination to make this our Banner Year. We believe that on the basis 
of prevailing low honey prices we as package shippers must make an honest effort to help 
the honey producer, even to the extent of sacrificing our heretofore small profit, in order 
that his purchase might prove profitable. 

Our prices are based on volume. No order too larre or too small; we have the goods. 
Does our experience and business integrity mean anything to you? 

Deliveries to begin about April 1. Prices as follows: 
2-lb. Packages with Select Untested Italian Queens $2.90 each 
3-lb. Packages with Select Untested Italian Queens 3.75 each 
All packages shipped on pure sugar syrup only, via express 
Special—With each 25 packages we will give one package Free 
Queens—Untested, $1.00 each, $11.00 per dozen, $75.00 per hundred 

We guarantee: All package bees to be at least 95 per cent pure Italians. 
be of our purest and best stock, purely mated. 
good condition. 





Queens to 
Freedom from disease, and safe arrival in 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, Crawford, Miss. 
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Beekeepers Take Notice 


For thirty years we have specialized in the manu- 
facture of Sections from the whitest selected 
Wisconsin basswood 








We also manufacture hives, supers, frames and 
shipping cases 


Write for our free illustrated catalog 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 


( 


. s 7 
Smith’s Superior Package Bees and Queens 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND FOLDER 
We are equipped to give you exactly what you want to insure a profitable honey 
season in 1929. PURE THREE-BANDED ITALIANS; FULL WEIGHT PACKAGES 
shipped on syrup; GENTLE, PRETTY, THRIFTY BEES headed with as good SE- 
LECTED QUEEN as eleven years of experience can produce. Delivered in 100% 
perfect condition. We did not lose a single package or extra queen during the season 
of 1928. SATISFACTORY SERVICE and QUALITY is our MOTTO, so when you 
place your order with us you may be assured that you will get exactly what we say. 
We have never had any disease, and everything is guaranteed to PLEASE. 
prices and folder and you will never regret it. 


\ N. B. SMITH & COMPANY, Calhoun, Alabama 

















Get our 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


Please take advantage of our ability to help solve your beekeeping 
problems, especially the HOW and WHEN of introducing queens and 
of installing package bees. 

Write for our directions on how to introduce a queen in our new 
mailing and introducing cage, which helps to insure safe introduction. 

Write also for our free booklet, ‘““Combless Package Bees.’’ 

Root Quality Queens and Bees will help to increase your honey 


PEE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY 
Medina, Ohio 
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HUTZELMAN’S SOLUTION 
FOR AMERICAN FOULBROOD 


Use Alcohol—Formalin to be safe 


Ask your dealer or write to 


J. C. HUTZELMAN, Glendale, Ohio 


} 














Record 


YANCEY HUSTLERS FOR 1929 |e orkers 


Now booking orders for package bees and queens. No deposit required. 
Let us send prices and full particulars. 


CANEY VALLEY APIARIES, Bay City, Texas 


\ 














Pellett’s Six Books 


Bees -- Beekeeping -- Nature Study 


Our readers are all acquainted with Frank C. Pellett who for 
many years has been field editor of the American Bee Journal. 
Primarily a nature lover, Mr. Pellett in his books, combines na- 
ture study with bees and a human interest which should make his 
writings interesting to all beekeepers. 

His books are written along three different lines as follows: 


GENERAL BEE BOOKS 


Beginners Bee Book — Just what its name implies. 
Cloth, illustrated. Postpaid $1.50 


Productive Beekeeping — A general textbook. Covers all phases 
of bee work. Cloth, 325 pages, 126 illustrations. Postpaid $3.00 


SPECIAL BEE BOOKS NATURE BOOKS 


American Honey Plants—Covers the Our Backdoor Neighbors—Charming, 
whole realm of the honey plants of this true life description of animals, whose 
continent. Four hundred pages, two hun- —— the Be a — =. 

ed illustrations. Cloth. Postpaid, $3.00. = pages. en iwustrated wi origina 
dred illustrations. Clo Postpaid, $ photographs. Postpaid, $1.50. 

Practical Queen Rearing—Gives the Birds of the Wild—Just off the press. 
best of all good methods of queen rear- Delightful reading. Inspires one to bird 
ing. Short, easily applied in practice. study and a desire to help our feathered 
Cloth, 100 pages, illustrated. Postpaid friends. Cloth, well illustrated. Post- 
price $1.00. paid, $1.75. 


Send your orders to 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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THRIFTY BEES 


ARE 


Guaranteed to Please 


Let us quote you our attractive 


1929 prices on package bees and 


queens, 


W.J. Forehand & Sons 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 
lL Since 1892 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Get our prices before 
placing your orders. 














Our 1929 catalog will be ready about 
February 1. Write for a copy 


A.H. RUSCH & SON CO. 


REEDSVILLE, WIS. 

















BOOKING ORDERS 


for high-grade three-banded Italian 
bees and queens. 2-lb. package with 
select untested queen, $4.50: dis- 
count on quantity. Select untested, 
$1.00, $10.00 per dozen: select tested 
queen, $1.50. Inspector’s certificate 
with each. 


J. ALLEN, Catherine, Alabama 
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THE 


HODGSON RADIAL 
HONEY EXTRACTOR 


is built to serve beekeepers— 
not to sell at a low price. 


Manufactured by 


Ss. P, HODGSON & SONS 
\ New Westminster, British Columbia 
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INCREASE YOUR POULTRY PROFITS! 


¢ By proper breeding, Feeding, Housing, Cu!l- 
ing and Marketing AMERICAN POULTRY 
JOURNAL tells how to do it, and in addi- 
tion a series of 
Colored Pictures 

with explanatory text tell and show many 
things you should know. They are not just 
colored pictures of birds but pictures of an 
educational nature, something never before shown by a poul- 
try paper 12 issues of American Poultry Journal 
contain about 1000 pages— Price 25c a yr.—5 yrs. 
for $1.00. 


AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL 
21-536 South Clark Street CHICAGO 








ST. ROMAIN’S HIGH QUALITY BEES 


FOR SALE-—Bargain price on package bees for the season of 1929 as follows: 


te 


8-frame nuclei with queen and two pounds of extra bees in for $5.00 each 

If carlot wanted, write for prices, either packages or full colonies. 
with a nice frame of emerging brood and enough honey for feed in transit. 
safe arrival and no disease. 


ment. Address 
JOHN ST. ROMAIN, MARKSVILLE, LOUISIANA 


two-pound package with young Italian queen in for $3.00 each; 100 packages, $275.00 
three-pound package with young Italian queens in for $4.00 each; 100 packages, $375.00 
four-pound package with young Italian queens in for $5.00 each; 100 packages, $450.00 


All bees are shipped 
f Also guarantee 
Orders booked with 10 per cent, balance 20 days before ship- 





A THE PINARD 
NAILLESS 
QUEEN BEE 
Shipping Cage 


Pat. Pend. 






Send for circular or 
samples 


A. B. PINNARD, 


810 Auzeras Ave., San Jose, Calif. 








